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Conspiracy or lone gunman? 
Eric Lundin investigates the 
theories surrounding the assas- 
sination of JFK. 
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Lyrical onslaught 


Northern Essex Community College, Haverhill, Mass. 


J. Stableford photo 


KICKING OUT the Jams, Peter Sheridan performs Karaoke In front a frenzied 
Haverhill campus crowd. The karaoke marathon was sponsored by student 
activities and held in front of the Student Center. Many participated by 
showing off their vocal abilities on a recent “Indian Summer” day. 


They’ve had enough 


Limited space, lack of administrative support 
stifles educational benefits, ESL students say 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Observer Features Editor 


Ina room barely large enough to house a VW 
Rabbit, and slightly smaller than some NECC 
bathrooms, over 130 ESL students jockey for 
the eight available seats at the English Lan- 
guage Center in Haverhill. 

Guillermina Estevez is tired of horsing 
around, The overcrowding in the lab means 
underachieving for her. 

“Tam trying to get an education, but there 
are too many people and not enough teach- 
ers,” she said. “Five seconds of help doesn’t 
help me.” 

Left out: Feeling that she and her fellow 
ESL students are being short-changed, Estevez 
drafted a petition that criticizes NECC ad- 
ministration for the under-staffing and over- 
crowding. The petition states: 

“The ESL students are not comfortable 
with the kind of services and education which 
are being provided by the administration of 
NECC. For example, we need more teachers. 
There are currently 30 and 35 students in 
some classes. This is a problem. How can a 


oa teach well to so many students? We 
also need a larger room for the language lab. 
The one that we have is too small and needs 
more staffing.” 

Estevez easily gathered over 300 signa- 
tures from ESL members and non-members 
that support her cause before meeting with 
NECC President, John R. Dimitry. 

Unaware: “I met with the president 
(Dimitry) and he seemed impressed with the 
petition. But he said he didn’t even know 
about the language lab situation,”she said. 

Confirming Estevez’s statement, Dimitry 
responded, “No, I don’t know about that lab. 
We have over 80 courses of instruction, and 
it’s difficult to be familiar with all of them.” 

Students are required to spend time in the 
lab in support of their regular classes and are 
furious because the overcrowding sometimes 
forces ELC and Basic Writing lab coordina- 
tor, Barbara Rozman, to pass them by. 

“Tt is frustrating,” Rozman said. “We just 
don’t feel that we’re giving them all we can. 
It’s frustrating to have to turn students away 
at times. And I know there are budget con- 

(continued on page 5) 


Crowded 
courses 


ESL students object 
to large class sizes 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


In recent weeks, tensions brewing in the ESL 
program have boiled over, resulting in aggra- 
vated students taking action with faculty and 
staff support. 

While students petition and faculty mem- 
bers criticize, administrators duck the main 
issue: the impossibility to teach using appro- 
priate methodology. 

The tip of the ESL iceberg has been visible 
for some time, with people involved in the 
program voicing concern over packed class- 
rooms. But beneath the surface lies the over- 


whelming and dangerous consequences of 


overcrowding. 
Students are frustrated and teachers 
struggle to satisfy each individual’s needs. 

“These are intense classes which need a lot 
of one-on-one,” Karen Hunt, part-time in- 
structor, said. “With each class, I have had to 
rethink my teaching strategies.” 

Numbers discrepancy: Robert E. 
McDonald, dean of academic affairs, said 
teacher contracts state class size can vary from 
25-30 students. According to the registrar’s 
master schedule of classes, the maximum 
number of students in all ESL courses is 25. 
Of 31 fall 93 classes, 11 violate this standard, 
with six classes exceeding 30 students. 

“Ultimately, the decision is mine” to al- 
low overcrowding in the classroom, 
McDonald said. 

One class of 39 slipped by because people 
assumed it would automatically be split. 

“But because of the fiscal situation, I 
didn’t feel the need to do that this year,” he 
said. 

National standards for intense English lan- 
guage programs have set class size from 15- 
20 students, David B. Kelley, chairperson, 
division of instructional development, said. 
Teacher contracts mandate no more than 300 
credit hours, or 25 students per section. In 
fact, the overall ESL class size is slightly over 
25. 

“T believe that at minimum, we are obli- 
gated to meet contractual standards,” he said. 
“Talso believe every attempt should be made 
to meet the higher national standard. The 
over-30 classes should have been split, and 
will be split in the future.” 

Self-sufficlent: Faculty member Frank 
DeSarro, assistant professor, English language 
center, said the program is fairly inexpensive 
torun. In terms of faculty, six full-time and 30 
part-time instructors staff the program. In 
terms of their salaries, which is generally the 
greatest expense, he said the program does 
not cost very much. 


Reader Response 


What should be the 
upper limit for ESL 
class size and why? 


Call 374-3900, ext. 2634 today. 
Leave your name, number and 
message, and we will print 
several responses in our next 
issue. 


“The reality is the college is making money 
off ESL courses,” DeSarro said. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said as 
state financial support decreased for college 
and higher education, it was necessary to raise 
the student-professor ratio from 21-1 to 25- 
1 overall. This move reduced costs while 
accommodating higher enrollment. 

“If faced with a sharp decline in support, 
by logic, you have to sharply reduce enroll- 
ment, and that means shutting the door on 
them,” Dimitry said. “Let’s not overlook the 
fact that NECC has the largest ESL program 
among the state’s 15 community colleges. If 
the average class size was cut from 25 students 
to 15, 40 per cent would be refused admission 
into school.” 

Deficient direction: The instructor is un- 


(continued on page 5) 
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Consumer 
spending for the 
holidays 


Asurvey on consumer 
spending for this holiday 
season shows 25- to 

, 34-year-olds plan to spend 
the most. 
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Observer Opinion 


Unfair treatment 
for ESL students 


Education takes back seat to money as 
college’s administration rakes in profits 


It’s too bad someone had to say some- 
thing. ESL students are making the 
NECC administration a sizable chunk of 
cash, like any good herd of cattle. 

With as many as 37 ESL students 
rounded up in one classroom, paying 
$280 a head, the administration rakes in 
as much as $7,500, after the instructor is 
paid. 

With these high profits, it’s a mystery 
why the administration can’t hire a whole 
posse of staffers to educate ESL students 
who, despite all of their money, are 
crammed into classrooms so noisy, 
crowded and understaffed, that those 
who have seen them are disgusted. 

Hundreds of ESL students are paying, 
like the other students, to better their 
lives. But the sad truth is that they aren’t 
treated equally. They are treated like 
money-making numbers, exploited, be- 
cause they don’t know how to fight back. 

Denial: NECC administrators haven’t 
admitted to viewing the ESL program 
through “green” shaded glasses, nor have 
they specifically acknowledged that a dis- 
graceful problem exists. 

The banner that hangs above the en- 


Observer Editorial 


trance of the English Language Centerin 
room C-212 might as well read, “Second 
Class Student Center.” 

“Why is it that only the ESL students 
are treated like this?” one student asked, 
clearly aware of her discriminatory learn- 
ing environment. 

Why are the ESL students treated this 
way? Why are they jammed in classes like 
a fraternity phone-booth? Because it 
makes the administration money. 

If a street-corner bully is allowed to 
rob the neighborhood children of milk- 
money, he’ll continue to do just that, 
until one, or all of the kids find the 
courage to take a stand. 

Administrators might not agree. It’s 
the old, “Oh, they’ll-never-say-anything 
mentality,” that has kept ESL students 
down for so long, but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. The important thing is that they’re 
not laying down anymore, hoping the 
rain will pass, like the cattle that the 
administration has allowed them to be. 

(See related story, page 1) 


Time to take responsibility 
for our children’s actions 


To the editor: 

It is amazing to me that when things go 
wrong in this country, people are always 
blaming the government. Well, guess what 
America, it’s time to wake-up. It is not the 
government that has raised our children it is 
us, the American people. We can sit on our 
duffs and say it’s because times are tough. 
Wrong. Times have been tough in this coun- 
try for longer than anyone can member. If our 
forefathers were able to teach us moral values, 
then why can’t we teach them to our chil- 
dren? 

When we stop teaching the children about 
moral values and the difference between right 
and wrong and how importanta human life is, 
then we have no one to blame for the violence 
in our society but ourselves. When someone 
takes a human life, itis gone forever. Nothing 
can bring that life back. What kind of living 
creatures are we to care so little for life, 
whether it be human or not ? 

What are we that we enjoy seeing blood 
and guts? What are we that we enjoy hurting 
others and get excited about doing it? How 


can a child learn about the value of a life if it 
isnot taught to them? How can children learn 
to respect the rights and property of others if 
they are not taught how to or what it means 
to respect the rights of other people? 

It is about time that we, the so called 
adults, started acting like adults. It is our 
responsibility to teach our children the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. It is not the 
responsibility of our government to raise the 
children of this country. It is about time we 
stopped living in denial and own up to the 
responsibility which is ours. The violence will 
only stop when we start to pay attention to 
our children and teach them how to under- 
stand the difference between right and wrong 

So wake up America and get with the 
program. How can a gun law stop someone 
from getting guns when they can get them 
illegally. Laws do not stop someone from 
getting what they want. We are the only ones 
that can stop the juvenile crime in America, 
not laws. 

Dennis M. Hamel, 
South Lawrence 
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Reader slams student 


Recent ‘Observer’ letter to editor sparks reaction 


To the editor: 

If the letter in your most recent edition 
from Stephen Hodges is an indicator, perhaps 
this institution should reconsider its open- 
door admissions policy. 

If Mr. Hodges’ only interest is being ona 
volleyball team, perhaps he should move to 
California and leave those of us who seriously 
desire the best education we can get here to 
our work, 


Observer Letters 


This young man is wasting both his time 
and the time of the staff who are attempting 
to educate him. Mr. Hodges should take his 
ball and go home until he is sufficiently 
mature to comprchend the value of a college 
education. 

Janet Clark, liberal arts 


All College Council review 
hearings set for Nov. 29 


To the editor: 

Concern over the effectiveness of All Col- 
lege Council has led to the creation of the 
Charter Revision Committee, which has the 
responsibility of reviewing the functioning of 
the council and recommending changes in 
the council’s charter. 

The members of the committee are Janice 
Alestock, Rose Arruda, James Brown, Mary 
Jane Gillespie, John Guarino, Pat Taglianetti 
and Gene Winter. 

The committee is secking input from all of 
segments of the college community: staff, 
faculty, administration and students. 

All committee meetings are open, but a 
special meeting will be held Monday, Nov. 


29, from noon to | p.m., in Lecture Hall A, 
for public discussion on these questions: 

Should NECC continue to have an all- 
college governance system? 

How can the All College Council be em- 
powered and improved? 

Please come to the meeting, share your 
views and learn what others are thinking 
about college governance at NECC, 

If you would like to attend committee 
meetings, address the committee or simply 
learn more about the committee, please con- 
tact Gene Winter, C-203, extension 3843. 
Your written recommendations are also wel- 
come. 

Gene Wintner 


ASL club plans big events 


College’s new series should have students ‘brown bagging it’ 


To the editor 

Greetings from the ASL Club (American 
Sign Language Club) here at NECC. 

The ASL Club is open to all students on 
campus. We are here to discuss, share and 
promote an understanding of American Sign 
Language and deaf culture here at the col- 
lege. 

To this end, last year the ASL Club began 
a “Brown Bag Series” of informational work- 
shops on certain scheduled on Mondays 
around the issues of deaf culture and issues 
related to the profession of sign language 
interpreting. 

Some of these included a lecture by Dr. 
Robert Hoffmeister, professor from Boston 
University, on linguistics and American Sign 
Language, state screened interpreters from 
various fields and a panel discussion by deaf 
consumers and their perspective about work- 
ing with interpreters. 

Our “Brown Bag Series” started this year 
on Nov. 22. The topic was Deaf/Blind Is- 
sues. Eleanor Albasini, who is a deaf-blind 
woman, spoke about issues faced by deaf- 
blind consumers. She discussed communica- 
tion devices and services for deaf-blind con- 
sumers as well as “a day in the life” of a deaf 


blind consumer. We invite all to join us. 
Admission for events is free to ASL club 
members; all others $3. 

Other scheduled events: There is an open 
meeting Dec. 6 at 11 a.m. in C-303 to discuss 
and plan future events as well as some oppor- 
tunities to be involved in planned activities on 
those days. On Dec. 13 we will host a holiday 
party (Besides refreshments, we hope to have 
a very special activity planned). 

Please join us and find out more about us 
and American Sign Language. 

All meetings are interpreted. If you would 
like further information, please contact us 
through the Interpreter Training Program. 


Mission 


We are here to discuss, 
share and promote an 
understanding of Ameri- 
can Sign language and 
deaf culture here at the 


college. 
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Patron 


saint of 


suicide 


Euthanasia assistant 
relieves much suffering 


By JASON STABLEFORD 
Observer Graphics Editor 


homas Hyde has Lou 
Gehrig’s disease. Because 
of the neurological dam- 


age the disease has done to his body, 
he cannot speak. Nor can he move 
any part of his body with exception 
of his left hand. Thomas Hyde has 
lost all will to live. 

Now Mr. Hyde, on a bed in the 
back of a ’68 VW bus, makes one 
final motion with that left hand, and 
ends his life voluntarily by exposing 
himself to poisonous carbon mon- 
oxide gas. 

Thomas Hyde was a patient of 
the now infamous Dr. Jack 
Kevorkian, dubbed by some as “Dr. 
Death.” Kevorkian, a 64-year-old 
retired pathologist, has devoted his 
practice to assisting suicide, a new 
medical field with no fancy title. 

Scapegoats: In society today, 
when someone dies, some people 
need to point the finger and the 
blame of death at others. Unfortu- 
nately, in the case of suicide, the 
person at fault for the death is dead, 
so they move on to the next person 
they can possibly incriminate. 

In this case, the blame is passed 
to Kevorkian. The title “Dr. Death” 
is hardly appropriate, since it im- 
plies he is some kind of psycho- 
killer. Kevorkian hasn’t killed any- 
one. He only makes the suicide 
option possible and painless for vic- 
tims of chronic diseases or condi- 
tions. 

Kevorkian describes the method 
as “humane, dignified, and pain- 
less.” 

Kevorkian also stresses he will 
not take just anyone as a client. In 
order to receive treatment from 
Kevorkian, patients must first sub- 
mit medical documentation of their 


condition for him to look over. He 
then schedules sessions to meet, 
where he evaluates the seriousness 
of the condition. If the client is 
obviously dying ofa chronic illness, 
such as cancer, that may be all it 
takes to convince Kevorkian that 
treatment is necessary. In cases like 
Lou Geherig’s disease or MS, it may 
take many sessions to estimate the 
progression of the disease, and the 
toll its taking on the person. 

Fine line: The dilemma is one of 
basic ethical values. Is it moraly 
correct to keep someone alive, while 
they live in constant agony and 
against their will? Oris it best to give 
them the right to chose death when 
all their hope is gone. 

If religion is used as justification 
to say that suicide is wrong, then 
thatisa violation the Constitutional 
rights of these ailing people. By 
imposing beliefs on them from spe- 
cific religions, we are impairing their 
freedom of religion. 

The three attempts to prosecute 
Kevorkian on murder charges by 
Oakland County, Mich. Prosecutor 
Richard Thompson failed, leading 
the state to pass a law barring the 
practice of assisted suicide. Now 
Mr. Thompson may sleep well at 
night, knowing that suffering 
people, kept awake by excruciating 
pain that whatever disease may give 
them, have no chance of easing 
their terminal pain. But Kevorkian 
has vowed not to bend to the new 
law. He won’t let the state interfere 
with what he feels is the best interest 
of his patients. 

Rogue: “I have never cared about 
anything but the welfare of the pa- 
tient in front of me. I don’t care 
about the law,” he said. “I don’t 
care about injunctions. I don’t care 
about legislators.” 

The families of the patients are 


“Por 
vif 


not left out of the procedure at all. 
Heidi Fernandez, the girlfriend of 
Thomas Hyde, was well aware of his 
decision when Kevorkian picked up 
him up on the morning of Aug. 4. 
She gave him her full consent, and 
later appeared with Kevorkian at a 
news conference in support. 
People argue it is God’s decision 
only to take a life, and that a person 
has no right to take even his own. 
What kind of god would want his 
people to suffer up to a painful 
death? Asitis universally humane to 
take the life ofa lame animal to ease 
its suffering, the same morals should 
be applied to ailing people, with 
one distinction thatitis of their own 
will. The morals of some churches 
have been bent and twisted in his- 
tory. This issue is now screaming for 
some reformation of some kind. 
Contradiction: The Kevorkian 
opposers tend to be those on the 
conservative side, yet these people 
are the same who tend to support 
the idea of capital punishment. To 
them it’s OK to take the life of a 
convict, but still sinfully immoral to 
take your own. The decision of 
whether to live or die should be left 
to the individual only, as it is ulti- 
mately the most personal decision. 
Perhaps a new “pro-choice, pro 
-life” debate will emerge over the 
right to die. But here we leave 


From the Left 


True values 


“I have never cared 
about anything but 
the welfare of the 
patient in front of 
me. I don’t care 
about the law,” said 
Dr. Kevorkian. 


Kevorkian aside, since he has never 
committed suicide. 

Kevorkian vows to starve himself 
if he is imprisioned by the new law, 
but what will this prove? The dis- 
pute between the lawmakers of 
Michigan and himself need his cli- 
ents to truly pose an argument. And 
since they cannot defend themselves, 
the argument will continue until 
the demise of either opponent, and 
surely the state of Michigan will not 
give in easy. If “Dr. Death” is de- 
feated, the sick will lose one of their 
greatest supporters. 

New options: Kevorkian, inten- 
tionally or not, has posed a new 
philosophy in the medical field: the 
ability for people to throw in the 
towel, to stop wasting energy and 
resources on a hopeless cause. Too 
much time and moneyis spent keep- 


ing these people alive, money that 
could could be put to more produc- 
tive use, such as AIDS research or 
cancer studies. 

In this world where the popula- 
tion exceeds five billion, humanity 
will be forced into some serious 
changes when our space becomes 
limited. The focus on sustaining the 
hapless lives should be aimed di- — 
rectly to the cause of the misery. 

Hopefully, people will see 
through the media craze, and the 
social hype that Kevorkian stirs with 
his protest, and others will come 
out in his cause. Unfortunately, the 
greatest barrier may be those who 
Kevorkian looks to for support. 

“My biggest enemies are the 
medical organizations,” said 
Kevorkian. “The independent doc- 
tors tell me they are behind me, but 
they can’t speak out.” 

Gridlock like this simply cannot 
exist, especially in a field that is 
constantly striving for progress. The 
medical community may consider 
Kevorkian’s actions a violation of 
the Hypocratic Oath’s policy on 
euthanasia, the action of killing an 
individual for reasons to be merci- 
ful. If this is so, then Kevorkian is 
not the one to be dealt with. The 
guidelines that bar his practice, and 
the wellbeing of the suffering are 
the true concern. 


Do you support the actions of Dr. Kevorkian? 


Rita H. Seppa, Corporate Chef's 
employee 
“No, Because I’m a Catholic.” 


Bob Martin, psychology 
“Yes. It’s being done correctly 


anyways.” 


J. Stableford photos 


Kristine Carey, liberal arts 

“Yes, The terminally ill who have no 
chance at regaining their health 
should have the legal right to termi- 
nate their life. The government has 
no place in telling people other- 
wise.” 


Cybéle Dupuls, liberal arts 

“Yes. What a person chooses to do 
with his life is his own choice. If a 
person wants to die rather than suf- 
fer with a dibilitating disease, I don’t 
think Jack is wrong to assist him or 
her.” 


Lydia Vega, health information 
technology. ; 

“Yes. Ifa person has decided to deal 
with death and suffering by choos- 
ing to commit suicide ina respectful 
way.” 
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Tough to learn — 


Suppressed students, staff state 
case over crippling conditions 


By KATHLEEN STEVENS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


China, perhaps. Not much English is 

spoken in China, so in order to be able to 
shop for groceries, go to a doctor or get a job 
you decide to study the Chinese language at 
a college. 

On your first day of class, you look around 
the room and your heart sinks. You see 36 
students and one teacher. You calculate that 
for every three-hour class, your share of the 
teacher’s time is five minutes. 

Overcrowding is a problem in many class- 
rooms of NECC’s English as a Second Lan- 
guage program. Students like Genya 
Tolokunskaya, who arrived here from Russia 
just four months ago, find it hard to concen- 
trate in the crowded classrooms. 

“Too much noise. Sometimes I get head- 
ache,” she said, smiling and gesturing. 

She is an eager student because her hus- 
band speaks no English and is depending on 
her to learn. Genya’s classmate, Ana Sevilla, 
also finds it difficult to learn in a class of 32 
students. Although she came from Puerto 
Rico three years ago and knew some English 
before enrolling in the Core English I class, 
she says, “It is very difficult to get individual 
attention. So many others need help.” 

Growing concern: Their teacher, Mark 
Palermo, one of six, full-time instructors in 
the program, is frustrated because the prob- 
lem of overcrowding seems to be getting 
worse. He said he believes in the program and 
finds teaching ESL more gratifying than teach- 
ing high school or junior high. 

“These students are hard-workers with a 
fire to learn,” he said. “Many of them work all 
night and then come here and do their best.” 

He said that previously, when students 
numbered 16-18 per class, only two or three 
would fail. Sadly, in his overcrowded class, 
the failure rate may be as high as one-third. 

“Adding students to these classes is like 
adding water to soup,” said Palermo. “If you 
keep adding water, pretty soon you don’t 
have soup; you have water.” 

Supplemental studies: Karen Pollens’ 
Core English 3A class is more crowded than 
Palermo’s. With a roster of 37, it may be the 
most overcrowded in the program. Pollens 
gives a lot of homework to make up for what 
doesn’t get done in class, but said, “With so 
many students, it is hard to keep them all at 
the same level.” 

Discussion is lively, but the same students 
volunteer most answers. Pollens calls on every 
student at least once per class to try to evalu- 
ate each one’s grasp of the material, but must 
resort to weekly quizzes and extra assign- 
ments. 

“Weare behind because we spentso much 
time going over earlier chapters,” she ex- 


if magine yourself in another country— 


plained. “In a smaller class I have time to deal 
with individual problems.” 

Liliana Pazmino, who came to Lawrence 
from Ecuador 13 years ago, is taking her first 
English language course. Tests placed her in 
the 3A class where she is a good student but 
repeating material she has already learned is 
frustrating. 

“We are behind in our work because it 
must be repeated,” she said. “The class took 
a test but the teacher found out some were 
not ready for it so it must be repeated again.” 

Split decision: Pollens admitted this is a 
problem but said she requested the class be 
divided when the class size reached 40. That 
request was denied and three students have 
since dropped out. Pollens estimates as many 
as 10 will fail. 

Francia Espinosa came here last year from 
the Dominican Republic. She prefers a smaller 
class like the one she had last summer. 

“Inasmall group, the teacher could spend 
more time,” she said. “I think in Spanish so it 
takes time for me to translate to English. In 
this class, the time is gone before I get a 
chance to ask a question.” 

Her classmate, Yoeum Yonn, agreed. 

“We need a smaller class so we can get all 
our questions answered. What we are doing 
now, different tenses, is very hard,” he said. 

Yonn, who has lived in this country since 
leaving Cambodia seven years ago, is also 
concerned about the lack of activities avail- 
able at night on the Lawrence campus. 

“We pay $280 for each course and part of 
that goes to student activities, but we have no 
activities,” he said. 

Unreal quota: Faculty coordinator Allen 
Hislop said the current union contract for 
daytime ESL classes calls for class limits of 25 
and the contract for evenings sets the limit at 
30. But even these limits are not ideal. The 
Mass ESL Community College Association, 
an organization of educators of ESL from 15 
community colleges, recommends no more 
than 15 students per class. He said the arbi- 
trary limits of 25 and 30 students are not 
related to reality. 

“You can’t teach active communication 
skills in these large classes,” he said. “The 
fluency rate decreases and the failure rate goes 
up.” 

Hislop said ESL teachers have sent letters 
to union negoutators requesting the new con- 
tract to set limits at 15 for all ESL classes. 

Hislop, who teaches full-time in the pro- 
gram, said the classes are paced for the 85 
percent of students who speak Spanish, and 
that over three-quarters are expected to move 
onto the next level. He said that adding larger 
numbers and other native languages to a class 
“throws off the pacing” so that fewer students 
reach the levels necessary to move on. 

Chaotic docket: Added to those prob- 
lems, according to Hislop, is the problem of 
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coordinating 30 part-time and six full-time 
instructors teaching 23 different courses at 
two campuses in six shifts. He said teachers 
are unable to meet regularly to exchange 
information because there are no formal meet- 
ings. 

He estimates at any given time, only one- 
third of the program’s teachers are available 
to meet. He believes the ESL program would 
be enhanced by a “built in infrastructure 
component.” He said paying teachers to at- 
tend required meetings would mean more 
internal cohesion and should be an accepted 
cost of the program. 

Teachers’ union president Jim Bradley 
refused to confirm or deny reports that a 
union grievance related to ESL class size has 
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been filed. 

“It would be inappropriate for me to 
comment on whether or not a grievance has 
been filed or the status of any grievance,” he 
said. 

There is more bad news for the ESL 
students. As part of the president’s new fee 
structure, they will pay $6 more per credit 
starting in January. Hislop said this means 
ESL students now receiving federal Pell grants 
(95 percent of day students and 85 percent of 
those in the evening), will now pay $66 out of 
their own pockets in addition to the cost of 
books. For those without financial aid, full- 
time tuition will increase $95, from $1,120 to 
$1,215. None of the ESL courses carries 
graduation credit. 
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FEW SPEEDING CARS entering the Haverhill campus escape the police’s 
recent crackdown on moving violators travelling on bordering avenues. 


Class size — from page 1 


straints. More staff is just about impossible, 
but we need a larger room where we can talk 
without disturbing everyone and people can 
sit down instead of standing up.” 

Dimitry agreed the ESL program may 
have a valid complaint. The solution, how- 
ever, isn’t immediately available. 

Limited resources: “The ideal ratio of 
student to instructor is one-to-one,” he said. 
“We’re like the old lady in the shoe—too many 
children—and that’s why we have to be selec- 
tive. We simply have a surplus of applicants, 
and a shortage of faculty, money, space, and 
equipment.” 

ESL student, Maria Rose Geha, said the 
lab teachers are great, but there isn’t enough 
of them and the lab is too noisy. 

“T had to block my ears today so I could 
concentrate on what I was reading and writ- 
ing,” she said. “If you can’t concentrate, you 
can’t learn.” 

Fellow ESL student Ramona Andrickson 
cited inadequate classroom size as a hardship. 

“This is an office, nota classroom. It’s too 
small for so many people,” she said. 

Segregated quarters: The size and over- 
crowding of the language lab is troubling to 
both staffers and students. The lab’s location 
only perpetuates the boxed-in approach of 
educating ESL students trying to improve 
their English skills. Down the hall from the 
writing and math centers, the ELC center is 
nudged into a corner where excess students 
gather, contributing to what Carol Barron, 
Basic Writing Curriculum Coordinator, de- 
scribes as a “ghetto” atmosphere. 

On March 1, Barron, Rozman, and Rich- 
ard Lizzotte, ESL Haverhill Program coordi- 
nator, submitted a proposal to administration 
entitled: “Organizational and Spatial Unifi- 
cation of the Writing Program and the En- 
glish Language Center.” 

Under the proposal, the English Lan- 
guage Center (currently in C-212) would be 


relocated to C-209, next to the writing center 
in C-207. This move would eliminate the 
crowds of waiting ESL students from gather- 
ing at the end of the corridor. The proposal 
would, in effect, service the ESL students 
with a higher level of deserved respect. 

Barron writes, “Everything about the cur- 
rent conditions suggest a second-class status 
for these students.” 

Asked howit feels to be confined ina small 
language lab with so many other students, 
Andrickson angrily responded with a ques- 
tion of her own. 

Selective academe: “Why is it that only 
the ESL students have crowded, small classes? 
Why not other students?” 

Deeply concerned about the ongoing ESL 
problem, Barron said the faculty had tried to 
stimulate change with the proposal last se- 
mester, but ultimately it would take the stu- 
dents to really get involved. 

Estevez was ready for the challenge. 

“Itwas my idea to get the petition started,” 
she said. “I have heard some students say that 
this is going to be their last semester. And it’s 
not because they don’t want to be in school, 
it’s because they don’t have enough help and 
they are frustrated. And I think that may be 
what they (administration) want us to do. 
They put too many pressures on us and some 
students decide to quit because they can’t 
handle it.” 

Ignored: Estevez was clearly pointing to 
the fact that ESL students are managed differ- 
ently than the rest of the school. She said the 
administration could have solved the prob- 
lem a long time ago, but didn’t. 


Barron agrees. “Ifan institution is aware of 
conditions which discriminate, intentionally 
or unintentionally and does little to remedy 
the situation, and allows the conditions to 
persist, it unfortunately, passively condones 
racism,” she said. 
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able to teach students well if enrollment 
exceeds 18, Hunt said. In smaller classes, she 
was able to focus on each individual’s needs. 
Current class sizes of 25-37 dictate that she 
group everyone together, go over the mate- 
rial, and hope for the best. 

Forcing an overload in the classroom jeop- 
ardizes student opportunity to learn by re- 
ducing the amount of time a student can 
actively participate in learning the English 
language during class, DeSarro, said. The 
students in the middle range, the B and C 
students, just don’t get the attention they 
need. 

“They are the ones who probably need 
more reinforcement, more assistance, more 
individual attention,” he said. “Many of them 
end up either failing or doing poorly in class.” 

Tom Mofford, part-time instructor, agreed 
with DeSarro, but expressed concern for the 
brighter student as well. 

“They get cheated in an insidious way,” he 
said. “They can function, but their achieve- 
ment is slighted.” 

Specific tutoring: In ESL classes in par- 
ticular, individual student instruction is nec- 
essary more than in other classes. No matter 
how intelligent students are, grammar, writ- 
ing, speaking, listening and reading skill levels 
differ. 

“Large class size militates against students 
in becoming somewhat successful in all those 
different areas,” Mofford said. 

McDonald said this past year is an excep- 
tion to the history of enrollment, and to 
highlight the issue is not an accurate repre- 
sentation. He contributed overcrowding to 
the fact that fewer students moved between 
the core levels once school started, and fewer 
students withdrew from classes than in previ- 
Ous years. 

Ina larger classroom, faculty may need to 
alter their ways of teaching to provide what 
students need, McDonald said. At times cer- 
tain adjustments must be made to instruc- 
tional methodology. 

When six students dropped a class taught 
by part-time instructor Katherine Moyes, the 
remaining 28 students were still disadvan- 
taged pedagogically. She said the class size 
was better, but no more feasible to teach; 
when there are that many students in the class 
there might as well be 100. 

Innovative practices: Moyes makes it a 
priority to learn about each student, so they 
may be personally connected to learning 
material, and make the English language part 
of their lives. A large class is detrimental to 
that process. 

“The grammar bookis quite good,” Moyes 
said. “But it was written for students in the 
Midwest, living on campus, living in a dorm 
and going to the cafeteria. It is not appropri- 
ate for our students here.” 

ESL instructors use the Lawrence campus 
talent show as a basis for oral practice in their 
classes. Moststudents watch the performances, 
which provide them with a common topic. 
The show allows students to share with others 
a part of their lives, and it is a window for 
faculty to learn about students’ interests and 
abilities outside of the classroom. 
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Glint of hope: Beyond the overcrowded 
classroom awaits the standing-room-only 
English Language Center located in C-212. 
Here, too, students scramble for adequate 
attention from the support staff, who lean 
over backward to help students succeed, Kelley 
said. As a short-term solution, the ELC will 
exchange rooms with faculty in C-213. 

“We need space equivalent toa standard 
size classroom for the hard working students 
that have survived the ESL program and are 
continuing on in other programs here,” Kelley 
said. “They will reach their goals if they 
receive the academinc support they need.” 

As a result of the increase in ESL students 
continuing their education at NECC, he said 
it is necessary to reorganize priorities as an 
institution, and find solutions, such as allo- 
cating larger space and adding staff. 

Designating a bigger room for ESL would 
take away another classroom, McDonald said. 
And although the $6 per credit fee increase 
scheduled for spring ’94 will not go directly 
to the program, money generated will help 
alleviate the financial constrictions within the 
institution. Over time, staff and services can 
be added to enhance personnel intensive pro- 
grams. 

Reevaluation: “We have to relook the 
whole thing. Things have gotten alittle out of 
hand this fall,” McDonald said. 

President Dimitry thinks the solution lies 
in better equipped labs and being more selec- 
tive among applicants. With a surplus of 
applicants and a shortage of staff, space and 
equipment, NECC must make a difficult and 
painful judgment. He said if the method of 
teaching English as a second language is not 
through the use of computers, the answer to 
the problem might be to sharply reduce the 
number of students. 

“We are carefully raising fees and building 
up money to reequip the institution, and 
expand the labs in the institution,” he said. 
“To be optimistic, I think this should provide 
direct benefits to ESL students.” 

With no budget improvement in sight, he 
said difficult choices about who doesn’t get 
into the school and who does will need to be 
made. : 

“I would rather have 300 students in ESL 
and all doing well, than 600-700 and some of 
them doing poorly,” Dimitry said. 
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Dealing with financial aid 


One-man balancing act passes out millions in greenbacks 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Imagine having a bank account with $5.6 
million in it. Imagine having one year to bring 
the balance down to zero. Sounds like fun 
doesn’t it? This is the task that Richard L. 
Pastor, director of financial aid and special 
services, faces every year. 

The always-buoyant Pastor has headed 
NECC’s financial aid department for over 13 
years. 

From behind a desk piled 2 feet high with 
financial aid regulations, he acts as the liaison 
between financial aid institutes and NECC. 
Pastor also ensures every penny possible is 
funneled back into the college and all finan- 
cially strapped students have their chance to 
attend. 

“I get in more trouble if I have money left 
over at the end of the year than if I spend too 
much. I mean, it’s like The Price is Right. I 
have to be right on the dollar.” 

The college has seen a monetary increase 
in aid of 434.5 percent over the last 13 years, 
an average increase of 33 percent a year. 

Communications link: Pastor designed, 
tested and implemented a financial aid pro- 
gram into the Student Information System, 
whereby student records could be more closely 
monitored by interfacing with the Registrar’s 
and Bursar’s databases. This prohibits stu- 
dents from getting aid far in excess of their 
tuition and fees. 

“We have had students try to justify large 
student loans to buy cars and clothes to 
attend NECC,” Pastor said. 

By keeping the grants to a minimum, he 


Richard Pastor 


“I get in more trouble if I 
have money left over at the 
end of the year than if I 
spend too much. I mean, 
it’s like The Price is Right. 


ensures the school be always there to help. 

“If the rate of default for Pell grants ex- 
ceeds 20 percent for three years, that could 
effect the school’s ability to award such grants,” 
he said. 

Grants are great: Pastor tries to discour- 
age student loans, saying he prefers students 
to use grants. This is probably why Pell Grants 
have doubled from $1.5 million in 1990 to 
more than $3.4 million for 1993. 

The system is also useful in tracking the aid 
to make sure the money stays on campus. 

“Assoonas the fall financial aid is done, we 


cross-reference against graduates and stu- 
dents who will not attend so the money can be 
redirected into other financial programs,” he 
said. 

Pastor actively works with the staff at the 
Office for Students with Disabilities by help- 
ing manage special services to the physically 
challenged. 

He also maintains relations with Massa- 
chusetts Rehabilitation Commission and The 
Gallaudet University Extension Center to 
insure that hearing-impaired students get the 
note-taking and interpreting services they 


need. 

No boundaries: Not all Pastor’s work is 
done ina small office surrounded by encyclo- 
pedias of endowment nor does his existence 
gravitate toward the hallowed halls of NECC. 

With all his on-campus achievements, he 
still finds time to visit several local high schools 
throughout the year to talk to juniors and 
seniors about the virtues of a good financial 
aid package. 

He also is a vice-president of K&L Associ- 
ates, a local financial aid consulting firm that 
works with schools. 

Before heading NECC’s financial aid de- 
partment, Pastor worked on campus as the 
acting director of Institutional Research and 
Reports and previously was the director of 
placement and career services for two years, 
where he assisted students in finding jobs, 
writing resumes and sharpening interviewing 
skills. 

Pastor was no novice to the education 
scene when coming to NECC. He taught 
classes in management psychology at Boston 
College as well as New England College and 
UNH. 

Educational accomplishments: Pastor 
earned a bachelor’s degree in chemistry as 
well as a masters degree in business adminis- 
tration between 1969-73 at UNH. He also 
holds a doctorate in education awarded to 
him in 1985 by UMass/Amherst. 

Pastor livesin Pelham, N.H., with his wife, 
Sandy. 

As far as maintaining a residency at NECC 
Pastor says, “I’ve already been here longer 
than the four to five years than I intended to 
but, I have no intentions of retiring here.” 


Some students miss out on money 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


What has 12 arms, 12 legs, is kept in a small 
office and gave away more money this year 
than an ATM? 

The answer is five, hard-working women 
and their leader Richard Pastor, head of 
NECC’s office of financial aid. 

The department had a record year, with a 
total of over $5.5 million distributed to 2,853 
students. This works out to an average of over 
$15,000 a day, every day of the year, and 
represents not only a $750,000 increase in aid 
over last year, but also an increase of 389 


more students qualifying for that aid. 

The amount of students taking the time to 
apply has skyrocketed this year, from 3,751 
applicants last year to 5,560 filed so far. With 
the possibility in the near future of filing this 
information electronically and instantly, these 
numbers may seem small someday. 

Advantages untouched: Although the 
amount of applicants has increased dramati- 
cally, many students still do not bother to file. 
Pastor estimates “at least 5 to 10 percent of 
the students attending school right now are 
eligible to benefit from some sort of financial 
aid program.” 

Notall the news that concerns financial aid 


New form offered 


Refiling made easier for most students 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students receiving financial aid will no longer 
have to wander through a maze of paperwork 
while experiencing a chronic dependency on 
unclear directions. 

Those who filed financial aid forms for the 
1993-94 school year will soon receive a re- 
newal form for next year. This form has been 
totally redesigned — now about 75 percent of 
the questions are followed by the answers 
recieved on last year’s form. 

The regurgitated information just needs 
to be checked and sent. The financial infor- 
mation is still required and students must wait 
for their tax forms to be completed to ensure 
correct information. 

“The form’s timing isn’t good because the 


Bad timing 

“The form’s timing isn’t 
good because the students 
will have to put them away 
until tax time as there 
will be no replacement.” 


students will have to put them away until tax 
time as there will be no replacement,” said 
Richard Pastor, head of NECC’s financial aid 
department. “Students should not estimate 
their taxes or send the form in early.” 

Exclusion: Exceptions to the rule are stu- 
dents who plan to transfer at the end of the 
year and those who have not previously filed 
for financial aid. They will have to stop by the 
financial aid office in B-building and pick up 
the old form for completion. 

Also new to the financial aid process is 
electronic processing. It is very much like the 
computerized process now used for taxes 
where the information is typed into a com- 
puter terminal and instantly sent to financial 
aid institutes. 

These two new developments in the once 
timely process will ensure that all eligible 
students will receive aid regardless of late- 
filing or forms returned to sender because of 
misinformation. 

The electronic filing process, operational 
since July, is being reserved for those students 
who have had forms returned or those who 
simply forgot to file. 

As for the rest of us, take consolation in 
the fact that financial aid forms just got 75 
percent easier. But they still have to be sent 
first-class mail before the May 1 deadline 


is good, however. 

“The impact of the 1992 Reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act severely limits 
the ability of single, independent students to 
receive financial assistance,” Pastor said. 

The act is a comprehensive revision of all 
aspects of assistance that occurs every five 
years, affecting everything from Pell grants to 
Perkins and Stafford Loans. 

Pros and cons: “This year, the maximum 
Pell Grant level fell $100 and I can see it fall 
another $100 next year,” Pastor said. “One 
good thing is that most students now only 
have to take one class in the summer to use 
their Pell Grant, when before they had to take 


two.” 

The effects of the act coupled with the 
reduction in staffing levels and the school’s 
inability to purchase much-needed equip- 
ment, will bring about a larger number of 
students not receiving the most basic infor- 
mation or assistance. 

“With the loss of one part-time worker in 
the Lawrence office and the budget’s inability 
to afford the one additional computer needed 
to input applications electronically, we have 
to work harder,” Pastor said. “The number of 
students applying has almost doubled and we 
have suffered a staff reduction.” 

Pastor just calls this a sign of the times. 
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looks healthy in fall 


Regional communities like easy commute 


One fine day 
STUDENTS RELISH the of last days of summertime temperatures; Leyt 


Foster and Karen Larrao study outside of the Bentley Library as the mercury 
climbed toward the 80 degree mark. 
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Campus introduced 
to Internet network 


December goal set 
for computer hookup 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Soon you will be able to reach out and touch 
someone in an entirely different way. 

Internet, a network of computer systems, 
is coming to NECC. 

According to company literature, Internet 
will give students and faculty informational 
resources, by “logging on” to the system ata 
computer terminal, and being able to view 
documentation on almost any subject. 

“The Internet will give you an access 
means to a wide variety of resources,” said 
Kathleen Driehaus, a manager at the Net- 
work Information Center in Boston, at a 
recent NECC demonstration. “It’s sort of 
like giving the school a worldwide library.” 

Storehouse of knowledge: Some of the 
resources available on Internet include: fast- 
breaking stories from international newspa- 
pers; up-to-date international politics; librar- 
ies of information at major universities; and 
access to legislators, to the Library of Con- 
gress, and even to the White House. 

Between 10 and 15 million people use 
Internet every day, said Odvard Egil Dyrli, 
professor of education at the University of 
Connecticut. These people take advantage of 
Internet’s abilities, such as sending electronic 
mail to one another and transferring files 
containing text documents, computer appli- 
cations, digitized sounds and photographs. 

Tom Fallon, NECC director of informa- 


tional services, hopes to have campus access in 
place by the beginning of the spring semester. 
Some technical obstacles need to be hurdled, 
but “we'll probably have it in place... prob- 
ably sometime in December,” he said. 

Spatial crunch: Some say Internet’s imple- 
mentation could make an already overcrowded 
situation in the computer labs worse. 

“We only have limited computers as it is,” 
said Gail Stuart, assistant librarian. “Then 
some people will want to be using Internet, 
which people love to play on for hours at a 
time.” ‘ 

Fallon has proposed a new computer lab 
that will take over one typing room and 
contain new IBM-compatible 486 comput- 
ers. 

“Our goals are to be able to offer Unix, the 
electronic mail, and Internet,” he said. 

Students seem enthusiastic about this new 
technology. 

Convenience: “It'll be easier than using 
three different computers,” said Kim Reader, 
business management. “You can just go to 
one computer having all that information.” 

Once Internet is in place, students and 
faculty will be assigned a log-on ID based on 
their name, and a password. Getting to know 
the system will be a bit difficult for some 
students, but Driehaus said “you just have to 
put a little time and effort into it. Sort of like 
the first calculator you pick up” she said. 

“Once you get the hang of it, it’s fine.” 

Students wishing to get a head start on 
understanding Internet, canread The Internet 
Companion- A Beginner’s Guide to Global 
Networking by Tracy Laquey with Jeanne C. 
Ryer. 
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Advice on job search and resumé writing 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC set new heights for the 1993 fall 
semester with increasing enrollment num- 


bers school administrators hope will continue 


into the spring. 

This fall, enrollment showed a slight in- 
crease compared to last year, which suggests 
Positive aspects for future semesters. 

“This semester’s enrollment is very, very 
good,” said Norman Landry, dean of student 
affairs. Landry also referred to enrollment as 
being “steady.” 

Landry attributes the higher enrollment 
figures, in part, to NECC’s location. 

“Northern Essex Community College is 
well-located for surrounding communities,” 
he said. 

Local students: The majority of fall-se- 
mester students are from Haverhill, Lawrence 
and Methuen, which does make for an easy 
commute, he said. 

Landry also pointed out that more stu- 
dents are taking fewer credits than usual and 
over 50 percent of the students are in the 
liberal arts or general studies program. 

Only 128 students dropped out this se- 
mester, leaving 9,286 students enrolled, of 
which 7,058 are enrolled in day and division 
of continuing education credit courses (DCE). 

The remainder are enrolled only in DCE 
noncredit courses. 

The typical day credit student, attending 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. in day- and DCE- 
supported courses for fall semester is 

Q 26 years old; 

QO female (62.1 percent); 

Q matriculated into a formal program of 
study; 

O taking 10.0 credits at the college; 

Q majoring in a liberal arts, paralegal or 
general studies program (52.6 percent), a 
business and office education program (17.2 
percent), or a human services and health 
professions program (13.2 percent), and 

Q living in Haverhill (19.3 percent), 
Lawrence (17.2 percent) or Methuen (12.0 
percent). 

The typical evening credit student attend- 
ing after 5 p.m. and on Saturday in the DCE- 
supported courses for fall semester is: 


QO 31 years old; 

O) female (65.0 percent); 

QO matriculated into a formal program of 
study; 

Otaking 4.7 credits at the college in DCE- 
supported courses; 

QO majoring in a liberal arts, paralegal or 
general studies program (48.3 percent) or a 
business and office education program (23.4 
percent), if matriculated, and 

Q living in Haverhill (15.2 percent), 
Lawrence (13.8 percent), or Methuen (10.6 
percent). 

The cities and towns sending the greatest 
number of students to NECC this fall are, in 
order, Haverhill (1,575), Lawrence (1,498), 
Methuen (1,057), North Andover (431), 
Andover (416), Amesbury (380), 
Newburyport (377) and Salem, N.H. (241). 

These campus locations served the follow- 
ing number of NECC students (head count 
in day-funded and DCE-funded courses com- 
bined) as of Oct. 15: 


DCE location Credit Noncredit Total 
Courses Courses 
Haverhill 5,454 1,118 6,612 
Lawrence 1,260 140 =1,400 
Andover 99 732 831 
Newburyport 81 90 171 
Methuen 47 33 80 
Reading 13 69 82 
Other Sites 64 46 110 
Unduplicated 7,058 2,228 9,286 


Limited withdrawal 


Only 128 students dropped 
out this semester, leaving 
9,286 students enrolled, of 
which 7,058 are enrolled 
in day and division of 
continuing education 
credit courses (DCE). 


New transfer programs 


Creates college options in psychology, social work 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In the past, psychology and social work pro- 
grams were lumped into one category. Now, 
NECC is providing specific options in the 
liberal arts program. 

Psychology transfer and social work op- 
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tion are two new programs available to stu- 
dents who wish to further their education in 
these areas. 

“These programs are aimed at students 
who plan on transferring to a four-year col- 
lege,” said Paula Strangie, professor, depart- 
ment of behavioral sciences. “They offer a 
liberal arts degree with a specialty in psychol- 
ogy, or in social work,” she said. 

Strangie hosts meetings to provide details 
of the counseling center’s agenda. 

Student Invitation: “We have been trying 
to get students to come to our information 
sessions to find out more about what it is 
we’re offering,” she said. 

Citing improving health care coverage for 
psychiatric visits, Strangie feels the stigma is 
diminishing for people who see psycholo- 
gists. Therefore, the need for counseling will 
increase. 

“] think it’s an area that will explode in the 
next several years,” Strangie said. 

’ There is much more to psychology and 
social work than the obvious, she said. 

“Social workers are involved in many 
things, including counseling, human services, 
AIDS education and court systems,” she said, 
adding the same is true for psychologists. 

Career growth: According to the Higher 
Education Advocate publication, psychology 
is ranked fifth among the top 10 fastest grow- 
ing jobs from 1990-2005. 

“It’s an exciting field to be thinking about 
working in,” Strangie said. 

For more information, contact Strangie at 
374-5880, or visit her office at C-370. 
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New fees structure explained 


Spring 794 increases announced; high-tech courses see biggest hike 


In response to the college’s recently approved 
differentiated fee increase, the office of aca- 
demic services has released an analysis of high 
cost courses. 

Classified in two tiers, category A courses 
exemplify the high costs of laboratory, equip- 
mentand personnel. These classes will receive 
an increase of $12 per credit hour. 

Category B courses make up for the cost of 
class time, class size and personnel, and will 
receive an increase of $6 per credit hour. 

These increases will take effect this coming 
spring semester. 


Category A 

AC6683 Computerized Accounting 
Systems 

AL1001 Intro. American Sign Lang. I 

AL1002 Intro. American Sign Lang. II 

AL1003 American Sign Lang. I 

AL2003 American Sign Lang. II 

AL3003 American Sign Lang. III 

AL4003 American Sign Lang. .IV 

BI5515 Intro. Biology I 

BI5519 Anatomy and Physiology I 

BI5520 Anatomy and Physiology II 

BI5525 Intro. Biology II 

BI5540 Human Nutrition and Health 

BI5541 Human Nutrition and Health Lab 

BI5553 Microbiology 

BI6600 General Botany 

BI6605 General Zoology 

CH4450 Basic Chemistry For Industry 

CH5501 General Chemistry I 

CH5502 General Chemistry II 

CH5503 Intro. Chemistry I 

CH5504 Intro. Chemistry II 

CC2230 Early Childhood: Theory and 
Prac. 

CE6601 Surveying I 

CE6602 Surveying II 

CE6612 Drawing For Civil Technology 

CE6625 Civil Engineering Comp. 
Applications 

CE6653 Strength of Materials 

CE6672 Soil Mechanics 

CT3301 Comp. Lit. for Health 
Professionals 

CT3305 Comp. Lit. Overview 

CT5501 Personal Comp. Main & Repair 

CT6620 Comp. Programming I 

CT6622 Fortran Prog. 

CT6626 Intro. to Informal Processing 

CT6630 Intro. to Personal Computers 

CT6632 Personal Computer Applications 

CT6640 Data Structures 

CT6641 Operating Systems 

CT6645 Intro. to Computer Networks 

CT6649 Assembly Lang. Prog. 

CT6651 Adv. Assembly Lang Prog. 

CT6652 Cobol Prog. 

CT6655 File Design and Proc. 

CT6670 Intro. CAD/CAM 

CT6672 Computer Aided Drafting 

CT6681 Advanced Data Base Management 

CT6682 Comp. Appl. In Engineering 

CT6683 Comp. System Troubleshooting 

CT6684 C Programming Lang. 

CT7000 Intro. to Macintosh 

DA0100 Dental Assisting I 

DA0105 Dental Clinic I 

DA0130 Dental Radiology I 

DA0200 Dental Assisting II 

DA0205 Dental Clinic II 

DA0250 Dental Radiology II 

ES5501 Meteorology 

ES5502 Physical Geology 

ET6030 Med Electronics Systems Oper 

ET6040 Med El Systems Troubleshoot & 
Rep 

ET6111 Intro. to Electric Circuits 

ET6600 Engineering Drafting 

ET6601 Engineering Design Graphics 

ET6603 Digital Electronics Laboratory 

ET6611 Circuit Analysis I 

ET6612 Circuit Analysis I 

ET6645 Robotics 

ET6661 Networks I 

ET6662 Networks II 

ET6672 Electronics I 

ET6673 Electronics II 

ET6682 Digital Electronics 

ET6683 Digital Communications 

ET6684 Electronic Communication 
Systems 

ET6690 Microcomputers 

ET3334 Television Prod. I 

EN3335 Television Prod. II 

EV5110 Wastwater Chemistry 

FI 3600 Computerized Business Appl 


FA7051 Intro. Photo 

FA7052 Inter Photo 

FA7060 Phototypsetting I 

FA7080 Color and Design 

FA7095 Graphic Design i 

FA7097 Graphic Design II 

FA7121 Macintosh Design 

FA7122 Publication Design 

FA7124 Advanced Publication Design 

FA7130 Animation 

FA9001 Illustration I 

FA9002 Illustration II 

IN1030 Intro. to the Interp. Field 

IN2029 Interpreting I 

IN2033 Advanced Interpreting 

TW6600 Computer Keyboarding I 

TW6602 Computer Keyboarding II 

MS1002 Fund. of Med. Assisting I:Adm 

MS1002 Fund. of Med. Assisting I:Clinical 

MS2002 Fund. of Med. Assisting 
II:Clinical 

MS2010 BAS Lab Proc. for Med. Assisting 

MR2002 Medical Transcription for MA 

MR6661 Med. Rec. Transcription I 

MR6662 Med. Rec. Transcription II 

NS6603 Nursing I 

NS6604 Nursing II 

NS6653 Nursing III 

NS6654 Nursing IV 

$L6673 Word Proc. I 

S$L6674 Word Proc. II 

S$K6653 Machine Transcription 

PI5503 Intro. Physics I 

P15504 Intro. Physics II 

P16621 Applied Physics I 

P16622 Applied Physics II 

P16623 Engineering Physics I 

P1I5624 Engineering Physics II 

PI5651 Engineering Physics II] 

PNO101 Practical Nursing I 

PN0201 Practical Nursing II 

PNO0301 Practical Nursing III 

RT6619 RAD Tech. I 

RT6629 RAD Tech. II 

RT6531 RAD Tech. III 

RT6533 Advanced RAD Positioning 

RT6539 Special RAD Procedures 

RT6541 Computers in Radiography 

RS6614 Intro. RESP Care 

RS6624 RESP Procedures & Assessment 

RS6629 Resp Pharmacology 

RS6644 Ventilator Mgt. & PFTS 

RS6654 Resp. Intensive Care 

RS6659 Resp. Care Seminar 

SH6623 Machine Shorthand 

SH6624 Inter Machine Shorthand 

$H6625 Advanced Machine Shorthand 

$K6653 Machine Transcription 

TL1010 Reserv. & Ticketing I 

TL1020 Reserv. & Ticketing II 


Category B 

CC2312 Early Childhood Prac. I 
CC2353 Early Childhood Prac. II 
CC2354 Early Childhood Prac. III 
CI4401 Career Internship I 
C14402 Career Internship II 
CO4401 Cooperative Education I 
CO4402 Cooperative Education II 
DA0280 Dental Assisting Practicum 
ED2310 Exploring Ed. I 

ED2311 Exploring Ed. II 
ENO0100 English Usage in Context 
EN0211 ELC Core English I 
EN0212 ELC Core English II 
EN0213 ELC Core English HI 
EN0214 ELC Core English IV 
EN0215 Academic English I 
EN0216 Academic English II 
EN0221 ELC Reading I 

EN0222 ELC Reading II 

EN0223 ELC Reading III 
EN0224 ELC Reading IV 
EN0225 Academic Reading 
EN0231 ELC Communication I 
EN0232 ELC Communication II 
EN0233 ELC Communication III 
EN0234 ELC Communication IV 
EN0251 ELC Core English LA 
EN0252 ELC Core English IB 
EN0253 ELC Core English IIA 
EN0254 ELC Core English IIB 
EN0255 ELC Core English IIIA 
EN0256 ELC Core English IIIB 
EN0257 ELC Core English IVA 
EN0258 ELC Core English IVB 
EN0409 Basic Reading 

EN0401 College Reading 

EN3013 Journalism Practicum 


EN3104 Copy Editing 

EN4400 Basic Writing 

EN4401 English Comp I 

EN4402 English Comp II 

FA7030 Drawing I 

FA7031 Drawing II 

FA7040 Painting I 

FA7041 Painting II 

FA7045 Figure Drawing 

FA7080 Color and Design 

FA7089 Dance Pedagogy 

FA7090 Dance Repertory 

FA7091 Dance in Performance 

FA7094 Dance Composition 

FA9001 Illustration I 

FA9002 Illustration II 

IN1041 Intro. to Practicum 

IN2039 Practicum I 

IN2041 Practicum II 

LW6640 Intro. Seminar for Paralegals 

LW6642 Advanced Seminar for Paralegals 

LW6670 Legal Research and Drafting 

MA0020 Basic Mathematics 

MA0030 Basic Algebra 

MS2012 Med. Assisting Practicum 

MR6630 Coding & Classification 
Practicum 

MR6620 Directed Practice I (MR) 

MR6622 Directed Practice II (MR) 

MH2133 OBS & REC of HS/ Mental 
Health 

MH2134 Mental Health Prac. I 

MH2143 Mental Health Prac. II 

MH2144 Mental Health Prac. III 

MH2145 Mental Health Prac. in RES 
SERV I 

MH2146 Mentasl Health Prac. in RES 
SERV II 

MH2168 Mental Health Prac. I in Alcohol 

MH2169 Mental Health Prac. II in 
Alcohol 

PE1008 Canoeing 

PE1008 Golf 

PE1015 Golf Intermediate 

PE1018 Modern Dance I 

PE1031 Weight Training 

PE1038 Cross-country Skiing 

PE1041 Yoga 

PE1042 Jogging 

PE1044 Cycling 

PE1049 Modern Dance II 

PE1050 Raquetball 

PE1057 Ballet I 

PE1058 Ballet II 

PE1059 Ballet III 

PE1060 Ballet IV 

PE1061 Modern Dance III 

PE1062 Modern Dance IV 

PE1063 Jazz I 

PE1064 Jazz II 

PE2296 Acrobics in Theory & Practice 

RT6505 RAD Tech.: An Intro 

RT6515 Clinical Practicum I 

RT6523 RAD Internship 

RT6525 Clinical Practicum II 

RT6535 Clinical Practicum III 

RT6545 Clinical Practicum IV 

RS6615 RESP Practicum I 

RS6625 RESP Practicum II 

RS6645 RESP Practicum III 

RS6655 RESP Practicum IV 
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Stress program 
runs Dec. 6 
In an effort to help students cope 
with the overload of stress resulting 
from finals, term papers and the holi- 
days, the Student Senate Program 
Committee, Counseling and the 
Wellness Center have planned a day 
of information and humor on Dec. 
6. 
The main event of the day will be 
a presentation by Jackie Guerra, one 
of the country’s most popular Latino 
comedians. Having grown up in a 
Chicano family in the San Fernando 
Valley, Guerra is the first member of 
her family to graduate from college. 
Guerra will perform at the 
Lawrence campus in the Atrium at 
10 a.m. and at the Haverhill campus 
at noonin the Student Center. Other 
activities to help students with stress | 
management will be ongoing 
throughout the day. 


Awareness day 
set for Dec. 1 


World AIDS Day is the only interna- 
tional day of coordinated action 
against the spread of AIDS. Ob- 
served annually on Dec. 1, World 
AIDS Day strengthens the global 
effort to face the challenges of the 
AIDS pandemic which continues to 
spread in all regions of the world. 
NECC President John Dimitry 
and Student Senate President Jaimie 
Adames will sign a proclamation 
declaring Dec. 1, 1993, AIDS Aware- 
ness Day at the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. 
Any student, staff or campus or- 
ganizations interested in attending 
the ceremony or gettinginvolvedin 
AIDS Awareness Day should con- 


~ tact the studentactivities offices(ext. 


3731 Haverhill, ext. 
Lawrence). 


Sex, love, dat- 
ing — ’90s style 
In recognition of World AIDS Day, 


4228 


- Student Activities and the Wellness 


Center are planning a day of activi- 
tiesand information on AIDS Aware- 
ness. 

The main event of the day will be 
a presentation: Sex Matters: Insights 
and Outbursts About Sex, Love and 
Dating in the Nineties, presented by 
Jay Friedman, director of the Insti- 
tute on Relationships, Intimacy and 
Sexuality in Burlington, Vt., and 
former director of Planned Parent- 
hood of Northern New England. 

Ina special presentation prepared 
for NECC, Friedman will focus on 
the AIDS pandemic among college 
students while combining his exper- 
tise as a sexuality educator, provid- 
ing a positive vision for healthy rela- 
tionships. 

Sex Matterswill be presented Dec. 
1, on the Lawrence campus in the 
Atrium at 10 a.m. and on the Haver- 
hill campus in the Student Center at 
noon. 


Higher education 
chancellor to make 
appearance Nov. 30 


Massachusetts’ chancellor of Higher 
Education, Stanley Z. Koplik will visit 
the Haverhill campus of NECC Nov. 
30. 

His appearance will include a re- 
ception open to both students and 
falculty at 2 p.m. in the Bentley Li- 
brary Conference Area. After Koplik 
provides a briefaddress, questions from 
the audience will be taken. 

Koplik will also attend a multime- 
dia presentation on Slovakia at 3 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall A. 

All are invited to attend. ~ 
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Options offered to help out 
AT&1’s laid-off employees 


BY JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


arol Pettengill can’t afford the luxury 
: of cable television. It’s a constant 

battle trying to keep her car running 
with enough gas in the tank to get her to 
NECC classes. 

The prospect of not having enough money 
to buy groceries, to pay rent and utilities is a 
constant reminder of the economic changes 
that have affected her life. 

But for Pettengill, one of the nearly 1,000 
laid off AT&T employees from the Merrimack 
Valley Works in North Andover, she views 
her situation as an opportunity. 

“Being a single parent, I couldn’t just step 
out of a job which provides a good wage, 
benefits and some security to start from day 
one some where else,” Pettengill said. “The 
layoff was actually better for me, because at 
AT&T I couldn’t utilize my skills, and that 
was very discouraging.” 

Pettengill, who possesses an associate’s 
degree in office technology executive secre- 
tarial option, is one of many skilled people in 
today’s job market who are being factored 
out of the work place due to manufacturing’s 
down-sizing trend. 

According to the Massachusetts Taxpay- 
ers Foundation (a research group funded 
mainly by business), Massachusetts has shed 
more than 30 percent of its manufacturing 
jobs since 1984. AT&T’s work force at the 
MVW has slipped from 8,000 plus manufac- 
turing jobs in 1983 to 2,779 jobs today, a 
drop of nearly 35 percent. 

Heavy competition: To compete in today’s 
markets, companies like AT&T have down- 
sized their work force, streamlined and auto- 
mated production, and held wages to lower 
levels in an attempt to keep production costs 
down to better ensure economic stability. 
Manufacturing’s bottom line has been a con- 


tributing factor in Massachusetts’ 7.2 percent 
unemployment rate. 

Pettengill feels AT&T went the “extra 
mile” for its employees. 

“They covered so many bases,” she said. 
“They didn’t just shut the door, they pro- 
vided an opportunity. I don’t think they had 
to do that.” 

Karen Richards, senior associate director 
of the Alliance (a non-profit organization 
established to provide educational opportu- 
nities for laid-off and active AT&T employ- 
ees) said plans were made in advance of the 
layofts to provide educational opportunities 
for those people affected. 

Good Intentions: “When the layoffs were 
first announced, (AT&T and the Alliance) 
wanted to be able to provide services for 
people who were going to lose their jobs,” 
Richards said. “So we began plans back in 
May to set up the (AT&T CWA Worker 
Assistance) center at NECC.” 

Pettengill was one of the over 350 laid-off 
AT&T employees who took advantage of the 
educational opportunity sponsored by the 
center. 

A veteran of the 1989 AT&T layoffs, 
Pettengill knew she wanted to enroll in a 
program that she could complete by the time 
her unemployment benefits ran out. She de- 
termined that by applying the credits from her 
associate degree, she was only eight courses 
away from a related dual degree in office 
technology medical option. 

“This way, I have a potential opportunity 
to work as a secretary for a doctor or for a 
business person,” she said. 

Co-op is an option available to her, which 
she hopes may lead to a part-time or possibly 
full-time position. Unemployed people are 
allowed to make one-third of their unemploy- 
ment rate through part-time employment. 

Strapped: Financially, she has been chal- 
lenged. Saving money is not an option, itis an 


Section 30 program 


Government training program counters serious 
lack of job security in today’s working world 


By LINDA E. HERRERA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Annotated Laws of Massachusetts 
C151A, section 30. 

In real-world terms, the Training Oppor- 
tunities Program provides hope for many 
unemployed Massachusetts residents. 

The law states: “If in the opinion of the 
director (of employment security) it is neces- 
sary for an unemployed individual to obtain 
further industrial or vocational training to 
realize employment, the total benefits which 
such individual may receive shall be extended.” 

What does this mean for NECC students? 

Sandra Lambert, administrative assistant, 
dean of academic affairs, explains that Section 
30 enables long-term, unemployed individu- 
als to come to NECC and enroll full time ina 
certificate program that when completed, will 
possibly enhance their chances of getting a 
new job. 

“For some, it is a golden opportunity to 
train ina field where they always wanted to be, 
but did not want to leave a secure job,” 
Lambert said. 


I n legal terms, Section 30 refers to The 


The good ol’ days: In years past, it was” 


assumed if you had a position in a company, 
performed your job well, punched the clock 
on time every work day and got along with 
your boss, you could stay there, possibly 
getting raises and/or promotions, until you 
either retired or found a better job with 
another firm. 

In today’s working world, that is almost 
unheard of. The rug of job security has been 
pulled out from under the feet of many long- 
time employees of companies, both large and 
small. Businesses that flourished for many 


years are reducing their workforces or, in 
some cases, folding up totally, throwing many 
men and women, unprepared, into a drasti- 
cally changed job market. 

Skills originally sufficient are no longer in 
demand. Job seekers must learn new skills to 
compete. NECC and Section 30, combined 
with financial aid, co-op and other resources 
available, are among the tools that help to 
build those necessary skills. 

Using the tools: Richard Bouchard, desk- 
top publishing /commercial art major, is one 
of the students building those skills. 

As a heavy equipment operator, he had 
worked for approximately 5 1/2 months out 
of two years when he came to NECC in 
January 1993. 

Bouchard qualifies as a Massachusetts vet- 
eran for the state tuition remission program, 
which pays for approximately two-thirds of 
his full-time tuition; a Pell Grant pays the 
balance and for books. Despite that, without 
Section 30, he would not be able to complete 
his certificate program in December. Section 
30 enables him to provide for his family while 
attending school. 

Hopeful: “To be honest, I don’t know if I 
can get a great job with my certificate,” 
Bouchard said. “But I hope to get a good 
enough job so that I can go on, at least part 
time, in school and get my degree.” 

Hope is the key word. Men and women, 
approximately 150 at NECC this semester, 
are using a community college education to 
realize the hopes they have for more produc- 
tive futures. 

For NECC students using regular or ex- 
tended benefits and exaust those benefits, 
there is another benefit — they can use Section 
30. 


impossibility. Frivolous 
things are only found on 
a wish list. 

“The fact is, by the 
time I pay the car insur- 
ance, life insurance, rent 
utilities and groceries, 
there is nothing left,” she 
said. 

When hard times 
strike, sometimes help 
comes from unexpected 
places. People often learn 
during the hardest of 
times who they can count 
on. 

Marianne’ Marsh 
works as the bookkeeper 
at the Haverhill Mission- 
ary and Alliance Church. 
When she learned of 
Pettengill’s trouble pay- 
ing her rent, which was 
due two weeks prior to 
her receiving her first un- 
employment check, 
Marsh made a call to the 
deacon of the church. 
Through a benevolent 
fund set aside for church 
members in financial dif- 
ficulties, the Deacon ap- 
proved the payment of 
nearly half of Pettengill’s 
rent. 

“I didn’t even know 
what was happening,” 
Pettengill said. 
“Marianne called me told me what she had 
arranged and asked me who to make the 
check out to. She is so cool.” 

Priorities: People find different ways to 
deal with the jarring change in lifestyle un- 
employment provides. Pettengill draws a lot 
of strength from her responsibility to her 6- 
year-old daughter, Stacey. There are days 
when the world closes in, and the pressures of 
going to school and maintaining a whole- 
some home-life for her daughter becomes a 
crushing weight upon her shoulders. 

Pettengill can’t afford a getaway vacation 
to Disney World or a room full of toys. But 
she can now provide her daughter with the 
richness oflove and quality time. Walking her 
daughter to the bus stop in the morning has 
become an event. She centers her life around 
being there when the school bus rolls to a 


J. Maguire photo 


IN AN ERA of shrinking job markets, low job security 
and scores of lay-offs, Carol Pettingill and her daughter, 
Stacey, manage to keep their chins and hopes up. 


stop, and Stacey returns with giggles and tales 
of her day’s adventures. 

On Thursdays, Pettengill elevates her 
daughter to celebrity status. Between 1:25 
p.m. and 2:05 p.m. she helps with Stacey’s 
first-grade class in a computer lab. They work 
on a basic program called “Kid Pix,” which 
allows the children to make computer gener- 
ated pictures. Proudly Stacey states to every- 
one within ear-shot, “That’s my mom.” 

Pettengill is not an unusual person. She is 
not a striking presence that leaves a lasting 
impression upon meeting her. But she could 
be looked on as an example of how a person 
can focus their life in the wake of economic 
change how a person can enhance the posi- 
tives while diminishing the negatives. 

“When I was told of my being laid off, I 
was scared,” Pettengill said. “But you have to 
make an opportunity out of it.” 


Put UPS Into 
Your Schedule 


Permanent Part-Time Positions 


PACKAGE HANDLERS 
$8 an hour to start 


We offer steady employment with 3 to 5 

hour, Monday thru Friday work shifts. 

UPS has great full-time benefits for 
part-time workincluding: Medical, 
Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, 

Paid Vacations & Holidays. 
*Selected shifts also include up to 
$6,000 a year Tuition 
Reimbursement. 


SHIFTS 
12:30 — 6 p.m., 6:30 — 10:30 p.m. 
*11 p.m.—3 a.m. or *3—8a.m. 


For Applications & Interview apply in 
person on Thursdays 
from 2 —4 p.m. at: 
United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, MA 
(off Route 129, behind Tully Forum) 


Ups United Parcel Service 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer m/f/h/v 
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By SAMANTHA 
BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ary Sullivan rises 
from her sofa 
thinking it’s a 


chance for a new life — she 
had moved to Boston over 
the new year from the Cape. 
The thought of being an edu- 
cated woman thrilled her to 
noend. Attending college and 
living on her own gave her a 
sense of independence. 

The apartment wasn’t 
much, but it provided a roof 
over her head, equipped with 
leaky faucets and a broken- 
down furnace. The landlord 
promised her the problems 
would be corrected in time. 

“T wonder who’s at the 
door,” Sullivan said. She an- 
swers the door to find a man 
dressed in workman’s clothes 
standing before her. 

“The landlord sent me,” he said. 

She thinks to herself, “Boy, that was quick. I guess the 
landlord is truly a man of his word.” She lets the man in. 

Sullivan had unintentionally become the next victim of the 
“Boston Strangler.” Albert DeSalvo, in his quest to quench 
his thirst for power, took the life of 13 women ranging in age 
from 19 to 85. DeSalvo never stalked his victims but chose 
them randomly. 

Irrational: People of the Boston area cried out for justice. 
The mayor and the members of the police department were 
baffled. There was no rhyme or reason to these senseless 
killings. The people wanted answers. 

Andrew Tuney, chief investigator at the time of the 
murders and detective lieutenant on the state police, moved 
in to accept his new assignment in the attorney general’s 
office. 

In a recent lecture sponsored by the behavioral science 
club, he discussed the investigation that led to DeSalvo’s 
capture. 

“He picked his victims randomly from all walks of life, 
that’s why there was such a big age difference, which didn’t 
give us much to go on, and that’s why people were panicked,” 
Tuney said. 

There were hundreds of people calling in suspects believed 
to be sex offenders. Police officers arrested them but had to let 
them go due to lack of evidence. Many experts in the field 
came up with profiles of the serial killer and some believed they 
could actually tell officers what the killer looked like by the 
positioning of the body and where the strangulation marks 
were placed. 

Dr. Brussels from New York, gave the most accurate 
description ofhis psychological makeup. He described DeSalvo 
as reaching a type of “high” with each murder. Each one had 
to be more brutal than the last, satisfying his lust for murder. 

After DeSalvo reached his peak he would be content to go 
back to a lesser crime. DeSalvo had a record of breaking and 
entering and would continue with that until the next craving. 

Tralts of a serial killer: There is no way to pinpointa serial 
killer, You can’t tell by looking at the person. It could be your 
next door neighbor or a relative. 

“A typical serial killer stays in one locality,” Tuney said. “In 
the case of Albert DeSalvo, he stayed within the Boston area. 
The killer is usually married, spends the majority of time at 
home, plays with his children, and holds down a full-time job. 

“Maybe on a Saturday night, when others may get to- 
gether to play a game of cards or watch a movie, the serial killer 
goes out in search of a victim and the killing becomes a game 
for him.” 

ccording to Tuney, the murderer is “usually a white 

male about 30 years of age. He is the type of person 

who craves power and enjoys being in control, not 
only of himself but others. He loves guns and collects them as 
a hobby. His profession could be that of a security guard, he 
may even have a light or sirens on his car. They like playing 
God; sex fits into the picture, but it’s not 
just the sexual act, it’s part of the power 
used to dominate you.” 

Background: DeSalvo spent most of 
his childhood in an abusive atmosphere. 
His father abused his mother, as well as 
young DeSalvo. 

“For years he stood by watching and 
feeling helpless,” Tuney said. “He had 
lost the power to be able to control the 
situation in his youth, and in his mind, as 
an adult, he was able to regain that power 
through his murders.” 

Many people believed DeSalvo had a 
multiple personality disorder, but Tuney 
believes there is no credence for such an 
allegation. DeSalvo had an I.Q. of 94, 
which is considered average 

“Albert was the type of fellow who 
worked very hard; everyone who em- 
ployed him praised him by saying he did 
the work of three men,” Tuncy said. “He 


Boston 


Strangler 


Juller dealt in fear, control 


or smoke, he was home every night with his wife at 5:30, he 
was never late for dinner, except for one occasion, and on that 
occasion he broke into a home and assaulted a woman but he 
didn’t kill her. He led a normal life in many ways and that’s 
what made it so hard to pinpoint him.” 

DeSalvo, as most serial killers, had one characteristic or 
trademark that set him aside from other serial killers. He was 
nicknamed the “measuring man” because he would lure 
women into taking off their clothes for him by telling them 
that he was a modeling agent, offering them $40 an hour to 
do a picture shoot with his company. 

nce he had their attention and the victim was 
() disrobed, he would pull out a measuring tape to 

measure her. DeSalvo would usually attack from 
behind, rendering his victims unconscious by wrapping a pair 
of nylons around their necks. 

Once they were knocked out, he would sexually assault 
them, torture them and eventually kill them. 

According to Jack Levin, coauthor of Mass Murders, “It’s 
not detectable when people are getting sick. We tend to think 
there has to be more than one person doing these killings, 
because it’s hard for us to believe that one person is capable 
of so many murders. 

“In psychiatry and law, crazy doesn’t refer to the behavior, 
it refers to the state of mind of the defendant, supporting the 
theory that these murderers are not crazy or insane,” he said. 

According to the book, The Boston Strangler, by Gerald 
Frank, DeSalvo described some of his murders in the type of 
detail no one else would know except for the murderer 
himself. It was Dec. 5, 1962, when he murdered a black 
women named Sophie Clarke, 20, from Boston. 

“Yeah, I remember that day, It was supposed to be a work 
day, but Dec. 5 was my wedding anniversary, so I took the day 
off,” DeSalvo said. 

He drove around, finding himself on Huntington Avenue, 
where he parked his car and walked to apartment number 315. 

“I was wearing green pants with a shirt, and I talked toa 
women in the building first — not Sophie,” he said. 

He knocked on the door and a woman opened it; then he 
told her his name was Thomas. 

“She was a colored woman, she wore glasses — this woman 
had a piano room,” he said. “I was trying to con her, telling 
her she was very pretty,” he said. 

DeSalvo suddenly left walking out of the apartment, 
realizing Lulka said something about her husband, and he 
began to sense something was going on. 

“Now I know she had a child, a boy, I think, maybe 5 or 
6 years old,” he said. 

After DeSalvo left Lulka’s, he walked to the other wing of 
the building. In the lobby, he noticed a bell with three names 
under it —- Audrey Tood, Sophie Clark and one he couldn’t 
remember. 

He wrote them on the back of his hand with a pencil and 
climbed the stairs to find the apartment 4C; a tall, dark-haired, 
dark-skinned girl opened the door. 

“She presented herself to me,” DeSalvo said. “A Negro 


Andrew Tuney 


didn’t hang out at bars, he didn’t drink 


“Maybe if we took the time to un- 
derstand (serial killers) and help 
them to better understand them- 
selves, then maybe we can cure 
them enough so they stop murder- 
ing others,” said Andrew Tuney, 
chief investigator at the time of the 
Boston Strangler murders. 


girl, really beautiful, long hair, 

her eyes were dark brown; 

she looked like a Hawaiian 
girl. 

“She was so tall. About 5 
feet 10 inches—taller than me 
— at least 140 pounds. She 
was built solid. She had a 
sexy, whitish-type robe. She 
had black high heels on, I 
remember it was very appeal- 
ing, the way she was dressed.” 

He told her he had some 
repairs to do in her apart- 
ment. 

GG She didn’t want to let 
me in because her 
roommates weren’t 

there, but they would be back 
shortly. She said they were 
taking a course across the 
street in the YWCA and was 
waiting for them,” he said. 

Clever shark: He then 
pretended to know the room- 
mates by integrating infor- 
mation he had gathered earlier. 

“Then I gave her fast talk. I told her I’d set her up in 
modeling. I told her I would give her from $20 to $30 an 
hour,” he said. 

He talked himself into the apartment and during the 
conversation said, “Turn around, let me see how you are 
built.” 

She turned around. 

“That was it. I grabbed her around the neck with my right 
arm. She was very tall because she fell on top of me on the 
settee, my legs went around her legs-she didn’t give me any 
struggle at all,” he said. 

When she was unconscious, he had intercourse with her, 
but she started to regain consciousness. 

“To keep her from screaming, I grabbed two nylons out of 
a drawer,” he said. “I had to really tie so tight, so tight, I 
couldn’t see it (the nylons),” he said. 

He laid her body on the other side of a coffee table in the 
center of the room. 

“I ripped her clothes off her, ripped off her slip, and put it 
around her neck, then the stockings, too deep.” 

While in Bridgewater State Hospital, DeSalvo was ar- 
rested. He befriended an fellow inmate named George Nassar 
who later worked with Attorney F. Lee Bailey to get DeSalvo’s 
full confession. 

DeSalvo was sentenced to serve time at Walpole Prison. It 
was there he met his fate, while trying to be a “model 
prisoner.” 

“DeSalvo would try to be the best prisoner by squealing to 
the guards about illegal drugs and wrongdoings going on 
with the other inmates. It’s believed that he was stabbed to 
death by another inmate for telling the guards that they were 
doing drugs and playing the role of informer.” Tuney said. 

Tuney doesn’t believe in the death penalty, He believes 
these criminals should be studied. 

“These people don’t understand why they murder. They 
only know that they have an uncontrollable urge to kill. 
Maybe if we took the time to understand them and help them 
to better understand themselves, then maybe we can cure 
them enough so that they stop murdering others,” he said. 


Boston Strangler’s victims: 


June 14, 1962, Anna Slesers, 55, Boston. 
June 30, 1962, Nina Nichols, 68, Boston. 
June 30, 1962, Helen Blake, 65, Lynn. 
Aug. 19, 1962, Ida Irga, 65, Boston. 

Aug. 20, 1962, Jane Sullivan, 67. 

Dec. 5, 1962 Sophie Clark, 20, Boston. 
Dec. 31, 1962 Patricia Bissette, 23 Boston. 
May 6, 1963, Beverly Samans, 23, Cambridge. 
Sept. 8, 1963, Evelyn Corbin, 58, Salem. 
Nov. 23 1963, Joann Graff, 23, Lawrence. 
Jan. 4, 1964, Mary Sullivan, 19, Boston. 
June 28, 1962, Mary Mullen, 85, Boston. 


Student reaction 
to the lecture: 


Kathy Lambert, liberal arts, “It was 
very informative and I was able to find 
out a couple of statistics I needed to 
know.” 

Andrew Silva, community residence 
management, 

“T was impressed how Andrew Tuncy 
kept up on not just the one (case) that he 
worked on, but the more recent murder 
cases, too.” 

Wendell Coltin, journalist 

“We (Tuney) are very close friends. 
He was a terrific investigator. I remem- 
ber one case he solved in identifying a 
vagrant New Hampshire truck driver. A 
few bones, and a couple of scraps of 
paper were found at the scene. But Tuney 
was able to track down the killers from 
the remains.” 
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Seat belt use encouraged 


City safety program urges drivers, especially mothers, 
to buckle up, use approved car seats for their children 


By CHERYL POTENZA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Last month, a 3-year-old was thrown from a 
car during an accident in Brighton. A broken 
neck and a fractured skull were the results of 
his not being in a car seat or seat belt. He died 
a day and a half later. 

Thirty years after seat belts were put into 
American cars, more than half of Americans 
still don’t use them, according to Harvard 
Community Health Plan literature. 

In 1988, the Governor’s Highway Bureau 
and the Commonwealth Fund of New York 
approved funding for a Haverhill, city-wide 
traffic program, called the Saving Lives Pro- 
gram. 

This program was organized to address 
traffic safety issues in Haverhill through edu- 
cation and enforcement. The program works 
closely with the city’s public school system, 
the police department, the mayor’s drug task 
force, and others to teach the importance of 
seat belts and road safety. 

“Tt amazes me that some people just have 
no clue; it’s not just themselves, it’s their 
children,” said Debra Hughes, head of the 
Saving Lives Program. “People don’t realize, 
even if you’re only going 35 mph, and the car 
crashes to a stop, everyone not buckled still 
goes 35 mph. Also, parents who don’t buckle- 
up, give mixed signals to their children.” 

State statutes: In Massachusetts, the 
fine for children 12 years old and under is $50 
per child not buckled. If the child is 5 and 
under, it is required that they are in a car seat 
or, if they are old enough, a booster seat. If 
the police see a child not restrained by a seat 
belt, they have the right to pull the car over 
and fine the driver immediately. 

“Tt’s something that takes so little time 
and yet is so important,” Hughes said. 

The people who see the necessity for the 
use of car seats and seat belts are the medical 
personnel that see the aftereffects of accidents 
where the individual or individuals are not 
wearing seat belts. The children who suffer 
because their parents neglect their safety are 
the most innocent victims. 

“I saw a child come in, who was not 
wearing a seat belt, that was in an accident at 
an intersection going slow,” said Sandy Min- 
ion, an emergency room nurse at Hale Hos- 
pital. “The boy, sitting in the back, bounced 
off the front seat and smashed into the back 
seat door, ending up with the door handle in 
his mouth. It tore his lip up to his eye.” 

Safety check: Mothers leaving Hale 
Hospital after a maternity stay are required to 
show proof of having a car seat before they are 
allowed to leave the hospital. If they don’t 
have a car seat, they can rent one from the 


Saving Lives Program for $20 per year. Half 
of the deposit is given back if the car seat is 
brought back undamaged and in good condi- 
tion. This also pertains to toddler car seats. 

“Mothers who hold their baby on their lap 
don’t realize that in an accident the baby 
would become their portable air bag,” Hughes 
said. 

“One of the most common excuses are 
that they forgot to buckle the baby into the 
car seat, or they forgot to buckle the car seat 
into the car. You’ve got to remember, it 
doesn’t matter how good a driver you are, it’s 
the other drivers you have to worry about.” 

Some pregnant women are afraid of seat 
belt injuries, but these are rare and usually 
minor. The baby’s safety depends on the 
mother surviving the accident, according to 
the Massachusetts’s Passenger Safety Pro- 
gram. 

“Pregnant women should wear the shoul- 
der belt above the baby, and the lap belt 
below the baby and around the hip bones,” 
Hughes said. 

The Saving Lives Program has made a 
difference in making more children and adults 
aware of the importance of seat belts. In 
1988, Haverhill had the total of 18 fatal 
injuries caused by car accidents. Last year 
there were only five. 

“Once you’re in the habit of buckling-up, 
you don’t even notice that you’re doing it,” 
Hughes said. “Also, don’t use the car seat 
again after an accident. There could be inter- 
nal damage that can’t be seen. Ask your 
insurance (carrier) for a new car seat.” 

“Incidents like the one in Brighton will 
hopefully become fewer the more people 
become aware,” Hughes said. “I can’t stress 
enough to people with children; first it’s the 
law, second it’s common sense.” 


Do the right thing 


“It amazes me that some 
people just have no clue; 
it’s not just themselves, it’s 
their children,” said 
Debra Hughes, head of the 
Saving Lives Program. 
“People dont realize, even 
if you’re only going 35 
mph, and the car crashes to 
a stop, everyone not buck- 
led still goes 35 mph.” 


Fest displays 
heart smarts 


Healthy eating, exercise sit atop 
program at informational fair 


By MARIA GARCIA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


How To Shop Smart To Help Your Heart, 
a coupon book, was given to each student 
who completed the quiz. The book provided 
16 coupons, information on how to read 
labels and understand the nutritional terms, 
nine tips on how to buy healthier food by 
reducing fat and a mail-in coupon for those 
who desired further information. 

Healthy Challenge, a one-hour nutritional 
show sponsored by the American Heart Asso- 
ciation and Healthy Choice, was also viewed 
throughout the festival. 

“T taped the show from Prime Time Tele- 
vision and we have it on the library available 
for the students,” Montalbano said. “Some 
people were watching the show and eating 
their lunches here, and that is really remark- 
able.” 

Good habits: “I think this is a good idea 
because a lot of people just don’t know the 
facts,” said Angela Coonay, liberal arts. “I 
make sure that me and my three kids eat right, 
so this fest gave me the opportunity to test 
myself and see if I can do better for us.” 

Smoke Free Environment, Second Hand 
Smoke and The Great American Smoke Out 
were some activities held by the center in 
November, in addition to an Alternative Life- 
styles workshop. 

In December, The Addicted Personality, 
Stress Management Daze and Holiday 
Mocktail Bar will be sponsored by the center. 

Located in F-124, the center is open 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday from 8 
a.m to 4 p.m. 


The Heart Fest Festival, a nutritional-infor- 
mational display sponsored recently by the 
Wellness Center, succeeded in providing stu- 
dents with information about cholesterol 
problems, nutrition, exercises, and fitness, as 
well as informative pamphlets related to eat- 
ing healthy. 

“T think that we made some good head- 
way in reaching our goal,” said Donna 
Montalbano, center coordinator. “I can’t say 
we are satisfied because the program has not 
taken place in Lawrence yet.” 

The program will be offered to Lawrence 
students, probably inside the classroom, by 
the Nursing Student Health Center. 

The two-hour festival was presented at 
Haverhill's cafeteria alcove and was well-re- 
ceived by the students who participated. 

“Itis a good idea; if you eat better, you are 
healthier and it is better for your health,” said 
Melissa Growin, liberal arts. “I try to cook 
low-fat for me and my daughter, so she will 
grow up healthier and it will follow through 
her life.” 

Information explosion: Hosting the ac- 
tivity were Montalbano and Joy Buckley, 
R.N., who answered questions and distrib- 
uted pamphlets and nutritional quizzes, which 
consisted of 12 true or false questions. 

“After I completed the quiz, I will be able 
to look for healthier food now by reading the 
labels,” ‘said Brenda Graella, liberal arts. 


Student 
Development 


Program 
"You don't always need to do it 
yourself to have it done right” 
Group process 

In order to be an effective group 

leader, you must understand the 
balance of task and maintenance roles 
in a group setting. Find ways to give 
direction while at the same time allow 

and encourage creative solutions. 


| PLAY IT AGAIN 


SPORTS 


New & Used 


WE BUY * SELL 
TRADE * CONSIGN 
NA 
pay cel Ea dec. 3, noon-1pm, 
rel < ae f-107, haverhill 
For more information, 


call Student Activities 
374-3731 


Great Elm Plaza, Rte. 125 
Plaistow (across from Bradlees) 


Holiday Wreaths 
R 


rertrr ero 
Order and pre-pay y $8.00 for your wreath by November 23 in the Student 


Activities office. Pick up in the Student Senate office December 1. 
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Exploring the Kennedy lec 


President should be remembered for actions, not assas: 


By JASON STABLEFORD 
Observer Graphics Editor 


ov. 22 marked the 30th anniversary of 

the assassination of the 35th president of the 

United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Al- 
though JFK may be no more than an icon of the 60s to 
those in our generation, he was a leader and a hero to 
Baby Boomers. 

It’s been hard to avoid the recent hype on the 
assassination: numerous television specials on all net- 
works, varying from investigative programs to made- 
for-TV biographical movies about Marina Oswald 

The attempt to grasp the flavor of Camelot, the 
Irish-Catholic monarchy that dwelled in the White 
House for three short years, has been taken on by all the 
networks. But for the new generation, JFK may only be 
known from an ad for stamps on a matchbook, or a 
repeating image from a shaky-handed super-8 home 
clip. 

Pushing aside the opinions of Oliver Stone, the 
tabloid gossip, and the onslaught of theories of who 
shot the president, all that remains is JFK and the nation 
that embraced him. 

Jack Kennedy was born May 29, 1917, making him 
the first president to be born in the 20th century. His 
parents, Joseph Patrick and Rose Kennedy, both had 
political roots, with senators in their families. Jack was 
educated at Choate Academy in Connecticut, and later 


News Analvsis 


graduated from Harvard University in 1940. From 
1941-45, Kennedy served in the U.S. Navy in World 
War II, where he was assigned to a PT boat squadron 
in the South Pacific. When the boat sunk in 1943, 
Kennedy led his men to safety and was later awarded 
Navy and Marine Corps medals and the Purple Heart. 

Following in the footsteps of his grandfather, 
Kennedy began his political career in 1946, when he ran 
for the U.S. House of Representatives. He was re- 
elected to the position in 1948 and 1950. 

In 1952, Kennedy announced his candidacy for 


senator of Massachusetts, and later in the year defeated 
his Republican opponent. During this term, Kennedy 
underwent surgery for severe back pain from previous 
injuries. While he was recovering, he wrote Profiles in 
Courage, a book that won him the Pulitzer Prize for a 
biography in 1957 

After losing the vice presidential nomination in 
1956, Kennedy started his rigorous campaign for the 
1960 presidential nomination 

The campaign was like no other to date. For the first 
time in American election history, television played a 
key role in the four debates against the Republican 
candidate, Richard M. Nixon. Political experts specu- 
lated that Eisenhower’s former vice president would 
easily take the presidency, but the exposure Kennedy 
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By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


hirty years have passed since President John F. 

Kennedy was gunned down in the streets of 

Dallas, but inconsistencies surrounding his as- 
sassination have opened a Pandora’s box of controversy 
and unrest. Cases for conspiracies to kill Kennedy 
frequently appear in books, movies and television docu- 
mentaries as Americans still find themselves disen- 
chanted with the theory implicating Lee Harvey Oswald 
as the lone assassin. 

In an attempt to provide a documented investiga- 
tion of the assassination to the public and quell mount- 
ing conspiracy rumors, President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
on Nov. 29, 1963, created the Warren Commission. 
The Commission, headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
and including members such as Gerald Ford and Arlen 
Specter, was to evaluate the evidence and provide a 
swift conclusion to an event that stunned the world. 

The first chapter of the report provided a brief 
summary of the events that took place on Nov. 22, 
1963 and the subsequent days that followed. 

Historical account: According to the Commission, 
when the president’s open limousine turned onto Elm 
street, shots sounded in rapid succession. The President’s 
hands moved to his throat as a bullet entered the base 
of his neck and exited downward through the front. 
Texas Goy. John Connally was then hit by a bullet that 
entered his back below his right armpit, traveled down- 
ward through his chest, exited below his right nipple, 
entered his right wrist and hit his left thigh. A final 
bullet struck Kennedy in the head, fatally wounding 
him. One shot missed the motorcade entirely. 

These three shots, the Commission concluded, 
were fired from the sixth floor window of the Texas 
School Book Depository Building by a Mannlicher- 
Cacano 6.5-millimeter Italian rifle owned by Oswald. 
Approximately 45 minutes after the assassination, 
Oswald confronted and killed Patrolman J.D. Tippit of 
the Dallas police force. He made his way into a nearby 
theater and was apprehended. 

Two days later, on Nov. 24, Oswald was shot and 
killed by stripjoint owner Jack Ruby, as he was being 
transferred from the city jail to the Dallas County jail. 
The Warren Report concludes Ruby murdered Oswald 
after a fit of depression and rage following the president’s 
assassination. Under interrogation, the commission 
stated Ruby denied the killing of Oswald was in any way 
connected with a conspiracy to assassinate the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

However, these facts presented by the Warren Com- 
mission have been subject to heated debate and scru- 


received due to the wealth and good looks of he and his 
wife Jacqueline proved to be ultimately beneficial. 

The three years Kennedy was in office were anything 
but easy. The Cold War tensions grew with the new 
space-race, the communist movement into South Viet- 
nam and the Cuban missile crisis, proved to be the true 
trial of his political career. All attempts to ease tension 
with Soviet Premiere Nikita Khrushchev had failed, and 
a desperate nation gave its utmost trust to this president 
to guide them out of danger 

“Where were you when you heard the president had 
been shot?” is a question that nearly all Americans alive 
at the time can answer. Kennedy’s assassination oc- 
curred when instability hit every walk of life. A new war 
was developing, a generation was defining a gap and a 
nuclear threat was becoming a sobering reality. And for 
many, the loss of this leader left them in the dark, with 
very little hope. 

Now in November 1993, the Cold War is but a 
memory, the hippies have mutated into yuppies, and 
the scars of the Vietnam conflict are being tended to 
instead of being shunned. In 30 years, the world has 
undergone a face lift and the new generation can hardly 
comprehend the obsession America had with one of its 
former leaders. 

So on this anniversary, we should try to remember 
Kennedy for the hope he gave the nation and the 
ideology he stood for. Jacqueline Kennedy phrased it 
best in 1964: 
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“Now I 
think that I 
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Whoompp, there she goes 


Photo courtesy of Haverhill Gazette 


LADY KNIGHTS GUARD Wendy Wojtkowski put a nasty ball fake on a defender earlier this year. 


Men lack consistency 


Team needs to score, play defense regularly 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Assistant Sports Editor 


If the Knights consistently play basketball 
the way they did in the second game of a 
recent tournament in Montreal, they may 


be in for trouble. 
NECC’s offense was questionable at best, but the 
defense pleased head coach Mike Rowinski. 

“We caused 31 turnovers; that should win basket- 
ball games,” Rowinski said. 

The Vikings of College de Maisonneuve took ad- 
vantage of NECC’s early offensive set backs, scoring 10 
of the game’s first 12 points. 

It's about time: Guard Mao Sang gave NECC its 
first basket nearly four minutes into the game. The 
Knights scored just four points in the opening eight 
minutes. 

“If your team (Knights) had been a little hotter, this 
game would have been a dog-fight,” Maisonneuve 
head coach Jean Guy Morin said. 

With starting guard Pedro Tejada being charged 
with three fouls in just two minutes, and the Knights 
not being able to convert opportunities into points, 
NECC quickly found itself trailing 23-12, with 7:30 
left in the half. 

“None of our big men could put the ball in the 
ocean,” assistant coach Mike Smith said. 

Off the bench: Jaime Adames came off the bench 
and quickly caused two consecutive turnovers, result- 
ing in no points. 

NECC did not score for five minutes, until Adames 
made a short jump shot, which started an eight-point 
run for the Knights. 

Over the last six minutes of the first half, the Vikings 
strung together 10 unanswered points 

Through the first three minutes of the second half, 
the Knight’s defense caused seven turnovers, and this 
time capitalized on numerous offensive opportunities. 
At one point, following two free-throws by Angelo 
Castillo, the Knights trailed by only six. 

“NECC is young, and very very aggressive; that 
impressed me,” Morin said. 


Never say dle: After a time-out, the Vikings an- 
swered with nine straight points, pushing the lead back 
up to 15. 

“We had a horrible game offensively,” Rowinski 
said. “With our defense, we were still in the game.” 

“The Knights pressure just never gave up; it kept 
creating turnovers,” Morin said. 

Horrible call:The turning point of the second half 
came when Adames was called for a personal foul, 
knowing the call was a poor one, at best. Adames simply 
smiled as he walked into position for the upcoming 
free-throws. 

From across the floor, the second official’s whistle 
blew and he, to the surprise of Adames, Rowinski and 
the entire NECC team, charged Adames with a techni- 
cal foul. 

“You were smiling sarcastically,” the official said. 

Receiving two free-throws and possession of the 
ball, the Vikings quickly built up a 17 point lead 

Go-to-guy: NECC looked to Castillo for offense in 
one last effort to salvage a win. 

“Angelo proved to be our big man,” Rowinski said. 
“We are going to have to look to him at the end of a 
game.” 

Castillo answered with two incredible lay-ups, in- 
cluding one Michael Jordan-like, baseline-spinning 
finger roll that banked high off the glass and fell 
through the cylinder. 

“Angelo played well on offense all three games; he 
was always there,” teammate Jose Gonzalez said. 

Despite Castillo’s attempt to keep the Knights in 
contention fora victory, the lead never again was below 
double digits. 

It’s over: Regardless, the Knights never gave up and 
constantly pressured Maisonneuve. 

“Every time I turned around, they were pressuring 
the ball,” Morin said. “Good luck to whoever plays 
them.” 

The final score, 65-48, is not a true example of the 
Knights’ abilities. 

“We won by 17 points, butif they had hit their shots, 
it easily could have been the other way around,” Morin 
said. 
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Women start year wi 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


The object of the game of basketball is to 
beat the talent that isn’t as good and fight 
hard against the talent that’s better. 


The Lady Knights recently traveled to Montreal for 
a three-game weekend trip. Head coach Jack Hess’ 
object of the trip was simple. 

“Ifwe improve when we leave Montreal, then we’ve 
won every game,” he said, “no matter what the score 


” 


1S. 


He did what he wanted to do. 

The beginning: The trip started out on a Friday 
night against Jean Eudes, a talent equivalent to a U.S. 
prep school team. The result was, as expected winning 
Jean Eudes, 83-63. 

Center Cheryl Lemoine dominated the game, scor- 
ing 12 points of her game-high 20 in the first half, and 
rebounded at will against the lesser power and smaller 
squad. 

The Lady Knights arrived at their hotel at 1:30 p.m., 
and had only 1 1/2 hours to prepare for a game, check 
into a hotel! and get to the gym by 3. 

Long trip: “In the first 10 minutes, we played like we 
had just got off a six-hour bus ride,” Hess said. 

NECC came out in the second half on fire. Leading 
36-31, the Lady Knights scored 50 points in the second 
stanza with Marianne Hess, the coach’s daughter, 
putting in 12, (18 total), and Lori Jankowski netting 10 
of her 16, in the second period. 

Both Hess and Jankowski powered NECC to its first 
win of the trip but keptin mind the difficult task ahead 
the next day when they played Maisonneuve College. 

Game two featured a tougher opponent but instead 
ofrising to the challenge, the Lady Knights fell short on 
most shots and ended losing, 72-53. 

Down from the start: The Vikings of Maisonneuve 
jumped out to an early lead, but Hess answered when 
she dropped a pass low down to Helen Zedirias, who 
scored on the play to make the score 6-5, Vikings. 

NECC seemed to run an effective press causing the 
Vikings’ sloppy play. The Lady Knights opened oppor- 
tunities to score with their “NECCO” offensive, but 
few shots fell through the hoop. 

The offensive consisted of many picks and cuts 
leaving numerous amounts of 15-footers open and 
finally freshman Sheri Martino sank a jump shot to give 
the women the lead, 13-10. 

Then NECC went dry. A 7-2 run by the Vikings 
caused Hess frustration, and he shouted to his players, 
“We are lackadaisical about our passes and about going 
to the hoop.” 

At the 3:53 mark of the first half, Hess’ frustrations 
showed even more as he was called for a technical foul. 

Finally: Martino then ended a six-minute NECC 
span without a hoop with a jump shot from the 
baseline. The Lady Knights fell behind, though, 38-20 
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Men’s basketball team 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Assistant Sports Editor 


Pedro Tejada scored 29 points against Lucien 
Page, but none proved more important than 
the three-point field goal he put down with 


3:16 left in the game. 

Despite playing its third game in as many days, the 
Knights came out intense and enthusiastic in a weekend 
tournament in Montreal. 

“Our offense just got going in the first half,” head 
coach Mike Rowinski said. “That is probably the best 
half of basketball I can remember one of my teams ever 
playing.” 

Turn around: Page kept pace, and began the game 
with a 16-9 run, scoring mainly off unforced turnovers. 

Rowinski was visibly distressed with his team’s per- 
formance, until the 5-foot-10 Tejada drove to the 
basket and sunk a twisting lay-up around Page’s 6-foot- 
10 inch center, cutting the lead to five. 

“Pedro played excellently,both offensively and de- 
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fontreal managed to put 


together a 5-0 run, but Charlene Blair answered with a 
running one-hander and Hess (11 points) hit a two- 
hand jumper to draw within three at 14-11. Montreal 
was turning NECC-missed shots into fast- break oppor- 
tunities, while scoring on eight of their first nine shots, 
jumping out to a 18-13 lead. 

Then NECC turned in two gems. 

First, Hess threwa no-look half-court pass to Zedirias 
(game high 12 points) fora layup and a foul, adding the 
extra point. Then, after Wojtkowski connected with 
Jankowski for a score, Wojtkowski threw a pass that 
made the fans’ heads spin. 

Play of the day: As Wojtkowski was back on de- 
fense, she managed to steal the ball. Driving the full 
length of the court down the middle, she split the 
defense with a back-spinning bounce pass that popped 
right up into Jeannie Ouellet’s hands for a leaning left- 
handed layup. 

“That’s the best pass we’ve had all year,” Hess said. 
“That was a perfect pass.” 

That basket gave NECC the lead at 20-18, butitlost 
the lead to 30-24 at the half. 

In the first minute, Hess scored on a layup and got 
fouled. She missed the free throw but came up with the 
rebound and scored again to draw the ladies to within 
four. 

Equal: Another dish by Wojtkowski to Blair and a 
showtime behind the back pass to Hess for a layup 
capped an 8-0 run and tied the game at 34. The game 
continued to be tied at the 7:44 mark when Wojtkowski 
scored on a layup and foul to give NECC a 44-41 lead 
that they would never lose again. 

After a missed Montreal basket, Wojtkowski missed 
a layup but Zedirias netted the rebound and got fouled 
to stretch the lead to 47-41. Lemoine (10 points) 
capped the 8-0 with a turn-around bank shot from the 
left side at 5:22 to start to blow it open at 49-41. 

Montreal didn’t seem to go away scoring its own 7- 
0 run including two quick layups and two free throws, 
but Lemoine scored down low and Jankowski hit a 
baseline jumper to seal the victory. 

Strategy: “We ended up running them down,” 
Johnson said. “We ended up playing some good bas- 
ketball.” 

Catherine Bergeron, a Montreal player, who didn’t 
compete because of a bad back, praised NECC’s play. 

. Bergeron rated NECC on the above-average scale. 

Player prospective: “They are in shape, they’re fast, 
and they play well together,” Bergeron said. 

Overall, Hess was happy about the Montreal trip. 

“I couldn’t be happier with the progress that this 
team has shown, “ he said. “Absolutely worth every 
single cent, every bit of time and energy that Donna and 
I put into this trip, and believe me, it was a lot. This is 
probably the most worthwhile trip I’ve taken.” 

The problem will be finding a place for non- 
Montreal-attendee Jen Arnold in the rotation after all 
this success. 


French defense 
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KNIGHT TRI-CAPTAIN Angelo Castillo defends an inbound pass against Maisonneuve in Canada. 


Trip helps team pull together 


Montreal span teaches players to bond outside basketball 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Assistant Sports Editor 


For the men’s basketball team, an annual 
et | trip to Montreal is designed as an experience 

in basketball, life and camaraderie — in that 
order. 

“It was a great time, we had fun at night, but we 
concentrated on basketball,” guard Josh Pantojas said. 

Everyone on the roster played well and contributed, 
but three players, Pedro Tejada, Mao Sang and Angello 
Castillo, seemed a step ahead of everyone else. 

“Pedro is one of the kids I can’t afford to have on the 
bench,” head coach Mike Rowinski said. . 

Floor general:Tejada averaged 15 points a game 
over the weekend, including a 29-point performance 
Sunday against Lucien Page. 

“He does not take bad shots, for him, but some- 
times they are not high percentage shots,” Rowinski 
said. 

Being on the court 90 percent of the time, and 
recently being elected tri-captain (along with Castillo 
and Jay McCarthy) Tejada has the responsibility of 
leading the Knights. 

“No doubt about it, Pedro is the quarterback of this 
team,” forward Jose Gonzalez said. 

“He has to learn when to penetrate and when not 
to,” Rowinski said. 

Tejada’s quickness and decision-making will be a 
tremendous asset. 

Big gun: “Mao had his usual games,” Gonzalez said. 

In Montreal, Sang, never scored below double 
digits, averaging 19 points per game. 

“T think he was the best all-around player out there 
(Montreal),” Jose Torres said. “He did the scoring and 
assisting, and he played good defense.” 
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long, moved into position to block another. Sang 
adjusted to his presence and cradled the ball with both 
hands, stretching to the other side of the basket, and 
putting in a left-handed reverse lay-up increasing the 
Knights lead to 32-26. 

Over the next three minutes, the Knight’s pressure 
defense caused six turnovers. 

“This is the first time we have put on a man-to-man 
full-court press,” Rowinski said. “I was extremely im- 
pressed with them; they have only been practicing it for 
two days.” 

The defensive pressure resulted in a 15-3 run, giving 
the Knights a 41-33 lead. 

One man show: During the run, Castillo stepped up 
and scored from everywhere imaginable. Of the 15 
points scored, Castillo scored the last seven, including 
a gorgeous baseline spin move around his defender and 
a long-range three-pointer. 

“He (Castillo) just played above everyone else,” 
Gonzalez said. 

In spite of the constant pressure, Lucien Page 


refused to falter, and put together a 9-4 run ofits own, 
closing the deficit to three, at 45-42. 

“They (Lucien Page) were real good; they never 
gave up,” NECC guard Jose Pantojas said. 

Running: The Knights closed the half using their 
unstoppable fast break, and a 20-4 run giving them a 
64-46 half-time lead. 

“At one point during that half, our fast break looked 
as good as anybody in basketball; we looked like the 
Lakers of the 1980s,” Rowinski said. 

Starting the second half with possession, the Knights 
wasted little time picking up where they had left off, 
taking just 10 seconds to score on a lay-up from center 
Jose Torres, and starting the half with another seven- 
point run, bringing the score to 71-46. 

After building what seemed an insurmountable 
lead, the Knights’ offense began to stagger. 

“We just started playing sloppy, and we forced 
things when we did not need to,” Rowinski said. “Also 
the second half, they adjusted to Castillo, and basically 
shut him down.” 


Mistakes: Mao is not flawless. Often he forces 
passes and other times he fails to see the open man, 
replacement assistant coach Mike Smith said. 

Rowinski agreed. 

“Mao does make mistakes, but in time, it will all 
come around for him.” 

Each team in Montreal gave NECC a look at a 
different style of basketball. 

“Good competition, all three games actually, not 
much the first game,” Pantojas said. 

The tournament was set so the talent level of the 
Knights foe’s improved from game to game. 

Do everything: As the talent level improved, so did 
Castillo’s offensive output, scoring 6, 14 and 26 points 
respectively. 

“In Montreal, Angelo proved to be our go-to guy,” 
Rowinski said. “He is an excellent shooter, and he is 
learning to play with his back to the basket.” 

Scoring is not the only thing Castillo does. 

“Angelo played above everyone else,” Gonzalez 
said. “He didn’t score much the first game, but he was 
always a presence.” 

“Another thing I was impressed with, was defense. 
He (Castillo) played great defense,” Rowinski said. 

Having fun: The players had numerous options for. 
entertainment their two nights in Montreal, with world- 
famous St. Catherines street only one block away, 

“The nice thing was each night they all went out 
together, not just with a couple of their friends, but as 
a team,” Smith said. “You need that camaraderie.” 

Closeness on the court usually carries onto it. 

“Nothing like living together for a couple of days,” 
Rowinski said. “That really brings a team together.” 

“Tt was just a real good learning experience, just to 
experience life,” Smith said. “It’s nice that this college 
can do that.” 
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Castillo had only six points in the second half, 
finishing the game with 26. Lucien Page took advan- 
tage of NECC’s careless play and cut the lead to 6. 

Big hoop: With 3:23 seconds still remaining, the 
Knights were noticeably concerned at losing a 20-point 
lead. Tejada had possession of the ball, and found 
himself double-teamed. Splitting the defenders, Tejada 
was all aloné at the top of the three-point arch. Tejada 
dipped then leaped into the air, firing the ball through 
the hoop with pinpoint accuracy. 

“That was a huge basket, we needed that one,” 
Rowinski said. “In that situation, It’s not a shot I want 
anyone to be taking, but it worked.” 

Tejada’s heroics brought the Knight bench to it’s 
feet, and from then on they never looked back: 

At the buzzer, the final score was Knights, 99; 
Lucien Page, 90. 

“It was a good game, everybody contributed,” 
Tejada said. 

Pantojas agreed. “Everyone played well, even offthe 

bench.” 
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Women win Hess’ 200th 


Head coach reaches rare milestone in blow-out fashion 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


The women’s basketball team had 
the easiest time winning head 
coach Jack Hess’ 200th game, last 


Monday night against Lasell College. 

The Lady Knights ran their record to 2-0 
by routing Lasell, 98-28. 

Marianne Hess scored 32 points as the 
women jumped out to a 55-12 halftime lead 
and never looked back. 

A gift: The team presented caoch Hess 
with the game ball after the victory with the 
player’s signatures on it. 

“It feels good,” Hess said. “It’s a nice 
milestone.” 

This is Hess’ 10th year. 

Starting in 1975-76, Hess’ best team re- 
corded a 26-1 mark. His worst team mark was 
18-5. For most of the 1980s, Hess took time 
off to watch his daughter and son play high 
school hoops. 

Now he’s back. 

Hess feels the game has changed through 
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WOMEN’S HEAD Coach Jack Hess. 


Unaware 


“At the beginning of the 
season, the NCJAA sent 
out a questionnaire that 
D.J. (Donna Johnson) 
filled out, and she said to 
me, did you know you had 
198 wins, and I said ‘I 
think so, something like 
that,” Jack Hess said. 


his years of being a coach. 

Improvement: “Women’s basketball has 
jumped leaps and bounds,” Hess said. “Back 
then, the average score was 52 points a game, 
and now we average about 75.” 

Hess also agrees that the little things of the 


game have changed as well. 

“The players and I don’tagree on the same 
music anymore,” Hess said. 

Hess hasn’t concentrated on getting 200 
victories, but instead he concentrated on 
putting a quality team together for this up- 


Scrappy Wojtkowski settles 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


She comes from the backwoods of 
Ohio, alittle town called Pennisula, 
and she is the scrappiest basketball 


player the Lady Knights have had in a long 
time. 

Wendy Wojtkowski is a freshman guard 
for the Lady Knights basketball team. 
Wojtkowski moved to New Hampshire when 
she was six. Four years later, she discovered 
organized hoop. 

“T started in fourth grade for the A-team,” 
Wojtkowski said. 

History: She settled into Sanborn Re- 
gional High School in Kingston, N.H. At 
Sanborn, Wojtkowski lettered all three years 
in basketball, claiming captain duties her se- 
nior year. The team attained a 3-9 record and 
Wojtkowski was asked to score a lot every 
night, setting up an NECC surprise. 

“Tt takes a load off because I don’t feel like 
I have to do everything,” Wojtkowski said. 

“Other people do that here, I'll just do 
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Woes 


Human floor burn 
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WENDY WOJTKOWSKI. 


what I have to and that’s that.” 

Wojtkowski has the talent to play college 
ball but recently head coach Jack Hess said 
that she hadn’t shown her full potential. 

Upgrade: However, on the Montreal trip, 
Wojtkowski showed signs of excellent play, 


running the NECC offense and throwing one 
of the best passes that anyone has seen in a 
long time. 

As Wojtkowski was back on defense, she 
managed to steal the ball. Driving the full 
length of the court down the middle, she split 
the defense with a back-spinning bounce pass 
that popped right up into Jeannie Ouellet’s 
hands for a leaning left-handed layup. 

“T just tried it and I can’t lose, so ..., 
Wojtkowski said. 

Great: “She probably made the best pass 
I’ve seen in five years,” Hess said. “That was 
a classic.” 

Although Wojtkowski has been playing 
the off-guard and point-guard positions, she 
prefers off-guard more. 

“T don’tlike to handle the ball too much,” 
Wojtkowski said. “I love to shoot, but I 
haven’t gotten the chance to really do any- 
thing with it yet.” 

Hard-nose: Wojtkowski is known for her 
gutsy, aggressive-style of play, proved by the 
amount of floor burns on her knees. The 
reason she’s seen so much on the floor is 
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coming year. 

“At the beginning of the season, the 
NCJAA sent out a questionnaire that D.J. 
(Donna Johnson) filled out, and she said to 
me, did you know you had 198 wins, and I 
said ‘I think so, something like that,’” Jack 
Hess said. 

Pleased: Hess likes the look of this year 
team. With speed and quickness the team’s 
major strength, Hess looks to top last year's 
season record of 20-6. 

The Lady Knights and Hess face stiff com- 
petition early as they take on Becker Junior 
College, Quinsigamond Community College 
and the Community College of Rhode Island 
in the first month of the schedule, 

Hess is currently second on the all-time list 
of most wins as a NCJAA Division III coach. 
The top coach in victories is Bill Messier, the 
former coach of Becker with 214 wins over 14 
years. 

Hess should eclipse that mark this season, 
his 11th. 

“I'd trade in all of the wins for a national 
title,” Hess said. “Messier has two of them.” 


into role 


because she patterns her style of play after 
Larry Bird. 

“Remember the game where he (Bird) 
dove and he hit his jaw — that’s me,” 
Wojtkowski said. “My high school team- 
mates use to call me the human floor burn. I 
always wanted to havea black eye, and bruises; 
playing on the floor is fun.” 

Wojtkowski is now getting into shape as a 
result of a weight training class and she’s 
having more and more fun all the time. Her 
top problem was deciding the best player on 
the team. 

Difficult: “That’s so hard,” she said, with 
a laugh. “I think Marianne(Hess) is a really, 
really good player. She works hard. She is 
always playing hard defense. The person that 
makes me laugh the most is Jahayra 
(Santiago),” Wojtkowski said. “She is the 
funniest person I’ve ever met in my whole 
life.” 

Wojtkowski gives NECC a thumbs-up. 
Her grades were always high but her main 
reason for coming here was to play ball. 

Basketball is her first love. 


Sports department has personal 911 


find quality EMT, discovers total package 


Three years ago, athletic director set out to 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


Now, the athletic teams have some 
one they can trust. Larry Mooers is 
NECC’s personal emergency 


medical technician. Three years ago, Jack 
Hess, director of athletics, sent out letter to a 
list of people looking for a trained medical 
technician to watch the games and attended 
to the kids if they were to get hurt. 

Mooers applied. 

His Job: “If anybody gets hurt, that’s my 
responsibility,” Mooers said. 

Mooers never thought he would be doing 
this, but he loves his job. 

“T had an opportunity to do it, so I took 
advantage of it,” Mooers said. 

Mooers, an athlete in his younger days, 
basically handles everything from common 
injuries such as taping the players up, ankle 
and fingers problems, to bloody noses and 
knocked-out teeth. 

Mooers had more than a qualified record. 
He has worked on the fire department for a 
number of years, he has been an EMT since 
1973. Before that, he worked in an ambu- 
lance. 

Hubbub: Controversy has surrounded 
sports in recent years with open cuts and free- 
flowing blood. 

Two years ago, Magic Johnson was diag- 


nosed with the HIV disease. A special rule has 
gone into effect since then about HIV. 

Sport players that get cut for any reason 
and are bleeding must come out of the game 
and the bleeding must be stopped and the cut 
covered before they can continue. Mooers 
doesn’t fool with blood; he takes precautious 
measures. 

“T wear rubber gloves, always,” Mooers 
said. “HIV always comes into mind. HIV is 
highly contagious and it is something we all 
have to be aware of, it doesn’t matter who you 
are? 

Same direction: Although Moocrs says 
this is a new challenge in his life, he is not 
afraid of anything that pertains to his job and 
is prepared to handle all, simply because he 
has seen and done it all. 

“There is nothing that’s going to happen 
here that I have not seen or had to deal with 
in a crisis situation,” Mooers said. “I don’t 
feel there is any pressure because what I am up 
against here, is minimal at best. If somebody 
drops dead out there, I know what to do. The 
more extreme an injury is, the more trained I 
am for it.” 

“lI respect AIDS,” Mooers said. “I respect 
the things that I may have to come up against, 
but I’m notafraid of them. I realize that ifyou 
are properly trained, there is only so much 
you can do and there are things you can’t do. 
If we can do something, I will. If I can’t, I 


can’t and I’m not going to beat myself to 
death with it later and say ‘what if I had done 
this or I had done that.’” 

Total view: Mooers has basically seen it 
all, when it comes to injuries. 

Mooers has been useful even when he’s 
not doing his real job. When he’s not helping 
out the injured, he has proved to be a well- 
rounded asset. He takes care of the time clock 
at the home games and even video taped 
games on the recent Montreal trip. 


Larry Mooers 


“TI respect AIDS,” Mooers 
satd. “I respect the things 
I may have to come up 
against but I’m not 
afraid of them. If we can 
do something, I will. If I 
cant, Ican’tand I’m 
not going to beat myself 
to death with it later...” 


“Whatever he (Hess) needs me to do, is 
what I do,” Mooers said. “Ifsomething needs 
to be taken care of, I’m there to do it. Having 
another adult with him on these kinds of 
things is important.” 

He loves his job and he enjoys the people 
he works with. 

“The reason that I do what I do is because 
it’s fun for me,” Mooers said. “ I like to watch 
athletics and I enjoy the kids. I’m doing what 
I like and what I am well-trained for.” 
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an agent. Still there are many mysteries surrounding 
this theory. 

When Oswald was in the Marines, he was stationed 
overseas in Atsugi, Japan. It was there that Oswald said 
he taught himself how to speak Russian. Atsugi, it so 
happens at the time, was one of the largest CIA bases in 
the world. Many believed the fact Oswald being there 
linked him with the agency. 

In 1959, shortly after being released from the 
military on a “hardship discharge” to visit his injured 
mother, Oswald traveled to the Soviet Union and 
officially denounced his United States citizenship. The 
trip cost an estimated $1,500, but Oswald only had 
$203 in his bank account. Critics argue that he had 
saved all of his money while in the military. 

Two years later, having married, Oswald applied for 
a passport to return to the United States. According to 
The Times, in 1962 “... the CIA was questioning 
ordinary tourists about what they had seen in Russia. 
Oswald, the defector and self-proclaimed betrayer of 
military secrets, was merely met on a plane by Spas T. 
Raikin, whom the Warren Commission identified as an 
official of the Travellers Aid. What the commission did 
not note is that Mr. Raikin was the former secretary of 
the American Friends of Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Na- 
tions, a group with extensive ties to intelligence agen- 
cies in the Far East and Europe.” 

Nomadic wanderings: Oswald returned to Dallas, 
but moved to New Orleans to find work. It is there that 
his ties to the pro-Castro movement and his mysterious 
contacts with agency men become evident. 

The Oliver Stone film JFK focused on the 1967 trial 
of Clay Shaw as prosecuted by the district attorney of 
New Orleans, Jim Garrison. Although Garrison did 
show a connection between Shaw, Oswald and the 
CIA, Shaw’s participation in the assassination of Kennedy 
was never proven. In Plausible Denial, Lane shows 
documentation of former CIA Director Richard Helms 
admitting Shaw was a CIA contact of the Domestic 
Contact Division. 

“T have always felt there was room for doubt on the 
question of Oswald’s associates,” said Sheldon Stern, 
historian. “I’m 100 percent sure that Oswald killed 
Kennedy, but there are some loose ends and troubling 
questions.” 

Lane argues CIA involvement is undeniable. In his 
book Rush To Judgment, Lane painstakingly devotes 
page after page, pointing out inconsistencies in the 
Warren Report. He offers testimony and evidence that 
was purposely omitted and plants the seed of doubt as 
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OSWALD SHOT Kennedy from the sixth floor of the Dallas School- 


book Depository, above left. Many witnesses said they heard shots 
: coming Instead from the grassy knoll, left. Mark Lane, author of 


to why a commission ordered by the President of the 
United States would purposely cover up the facts 
involving Kennedy’s assassination. 

Rebellious: Walter Cronkite once said, “You must 
have faith in the Warren Commission Report.” Lane 
rebuked this statement saying, “Well, Mr. Cronkite, 
the report was not handed down on Mount Sinai and 
it was not written on stone tablets.... The American 
people know that the matter of JFK has not been 
resolved.” 

Many, on the other hand, believe the CIA con- 
spiracy theory slightly far-fetched. The theory lacks any 
credible evidence to the fact that the CIA was directly 
responsible for Kennedy’s murder. Theorists believe, 
however, the CIA and FBI may definitely have lent 
their agencies toward a cover up. 

“T don’t think the CIA or any government agency 
had anything to do with the assassination,” said John 
McDonald, professor, department of history and gov- 
ernment. “The CIA was too loyal to Kennedy.” 

Another theory as to who was responsible for 
Kennedy’s death centers around the possibility of a 
“right-hand man assassination.” Described in detail in 
Craig I. Zirbel’s The Texas Connection, this theory 
points a finger at the man who had the most to gain 
from Kennedy’s death — Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

Johnson association: Zirbel offers the reader three 
basic questions: 

Q Of all persons closet to President Kennedy, who 
was known to have despised him most in the last years 
of Kennedy’s life? 

Q Who planned and knew the details of President 
Kennedy’s fatal Texas trip? 

QO Who gained the most by President Kennedy’s 
death? 

Shortly after Kennedy’s death at Parkland Memorial 
Hospital, Johnson insisted on transferring all his lug- 
gage onto Kennedy’s plane and further demanded that 
he take the Oath of Office before leaving Texas. This, 
Zirbel wrote, went against security advice and legal 
advice offered by Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 

Johnson’s appointment of the Warren Commission 
was also considered curious. 

According to 1963 laws, if there was believed to be 
no conspiracy, then the investigation of the assassina- 
tion should have remained under the jurisdiction of 
Texas. Butifa conspiracy was thought to exist, then the 
federal government, through the attorney general’s 
office, should sponsor the investigation. Instead, 
Johnson instituted his own special commission, with 


“Rush To Judgment,” signs autographs at the Associated Collegiate 
Press convention In Dallas, above. 


members chosen selectively by himself, to report any 
findings only to himself. 

Zirbel theorizes that Oswald acting as the lone 
assassin is sketchy. No one saw Oswald fire the rifle that 
killed President Kennedy, but one eye-witness did see 
him shoot officer Tippit with a revolver. Paraffin tests 
taken of Oswald’s cheek did not establish any gunpow- 
der residue — but tests on his hand provided evidence of 
gunpowder. Unless Oswald shot the rifle from his hip, 
the fact that he fired the rifle is questionable. 

Miracle marksman: To suggest Oswald was the 
lone gunman involved proving three shots could have 
been fired in 5.6 seconds with a Mannlicher-Carcano 
rifle. By viewing an eight-millimeter film taken by 
Abraham Zapruder, the commission concluded that 
Oswald would have had less than six seconds to fire at 
the limousine from the sixth floor of the Book Deposi- 
tory. 

But Oswald’s bolt-action rifle was inefficient. Its 
cheap, plastic scope was only worth $6.17. In order for 
a bullet to be fired, one had to push the bolt forward, 
close the bolt handle down, fire the weapon, draw the 
bolt handle upward, pull the handle back, eject the shell 
casing, push the bolt forward again and push the bolt 
handle downward. Conspiracy buffs vehemently argue 
that Oswald couldn’t have fired three accurate shots in 
under six seconds, meaning there had to be more than 
one gunman. 

Zirbel explains in great detail the character of Johnson 
and how he was capable of carrying out such an act of 
revenge and political greed. Johnson hated the Kennedys 
because they embarrassed him by winning the 1960 
Presidential nomination, Johnson was in the middle of 
a influence peddling scandal, and Johnson was on the 
brink of being dumped from the 1964 ticket. Allegedly, 
the last dictated words Kennedy’s secretary took down 
were that Johnson would not be his running mate in 
1964. 

“T think he (Johnson) knew about it, but I think he 
just turned his head,” said Arthur Signorelli, student 
activities director. “I have no problem believing there 
were government agencies involved in it.... Basically, if 
you take a look at the testimonies that people gave and 
how they were omitted from the report — it says that 
something is wrong.” 

McDonald added, “People can be rat bastards, but 
there’s a line. I don’t think Johnson could have done 
itz 
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Cuba Committee (a pro-Castro movement) where he was 
arrested for an altercation in New Orleans, his television 
appearance claiming himself a Marxist, and for causing a 
disturbance in the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City after he was 
denied a stay in Cuba. 

Russian retaliation: The hard-lined stance made by 
Kennedy over the Cuban Missile Crisis also could have given 
the Soviets motive in wishing for the elimation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. President Johnson also told the 
press that Cuban Communists probably killed Kennedy in 
retribution of the CIA's involvement in a plot to kill Castro. 

However, Oswald himself never claimed he was a Commu- 
nist; he claimed he was a Socialist. By Nov. 22, 1963, the 
United States and the Soviet Union were looking for a pause 
in the Cold War, Zirbel writes. In the summer of 1963 there 
were hopes that a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty would be signed. 
More importantly, Kennedy was against intervention in Viet- 
nam that would effectively halt the spread of Communism 

Theorists argue that the Communists had much more to 
lose than to gain by seeing President Kennedy assassinated. 

Then there are some Americans who support the findings 
of the Warren Commission and believe there was no con- 
spiracy to murder Kennedy on the part of the United States 
government. The basic facts behind the Oswald scenario have 
been recently supported in a new book by Gerald Posner 
titled, Case Closed. 

Self-determination: “I don’t think there was any orga- 
nized conspiracy,” McDonald said. “Being a psychopath, he 
(Oswald) probably thought - ‘I’m gonna get that guy ... I’m 
gonna get that son of a bitch.’” 

Mary Harada, professor, department of history and gov- 
ernment agrees. 

“T think they’re (conspiracy theories) all nonsense.... One 
has to be a real cynic to think that the government always lies 
to you.” 

Posner strips away the doubt that has mounted over the 
past 30 years and attacks the nagging enigmas that writers 
such as Lane and Zirbel have capitalized on. 

On the day the president was shot, many witnesses claimed 
they heard shots fired from behind the fence ofa grassy knoll. 
Some even testified to the Warren Commission as to seeing a 
puff of smoke rise from behind the bushes. 

Knoll knowledge: In Rush To Judgment, Lane states that 
out of 90 witnesses who were asked where the shots were fired, 
58 said they came from the grassy knoll ... an opinion of over 


two-thirds. Posner claims these figures are terribly distorted. 
According to the House select committee, he said, 44 percent 
of 178 witnesses could not determine where the shots came 
from, while 28 percent pinpointed the Texas School Book 
Depository. Only 8 percent pinpointed the grassy knoll. 

Furthermore, Posner writes that the puff of smoke seen by 
witnesses was the result ofa steam pipe running alongside the 
wooden fence. Modern ammunition is smokeless, Posner 
says, so a wisp of smoke would seem unlikely. 

The theory of the “miracle bullet” has raised many an 
eyebrow over the validity of the commission's findings. The 
miracle bullet refers to the one bullet that shot both Kennedy 
and Connally and was found in near perfect condition on a 
stretcher at the Parkland Memorial Hospital. Conspiracy 
buffs believe the commission conceded the miracle, bullet 
theory only because they knew a fourth shot was impossible 
for a lone gunman. 

An account of the mystery is presented in the July 1975 
issue of Argosy. “The Commission would have us believe that 
this single bullet (a) struck Kennedy in the back of the neck, 
(b) exited his throat (nicking the left side of his necktie), (c) 
hovered in the air for 1.8 seconds and then, (d) with sharp, 
angular deviation, flew on towards Connally, who sat directly 
in front of Kennedy, and at that precise moment was turning 
around to see what was causing the commotion. Next, (¢) the 
bullet entered Connally’s back near the right armpit, smashed 
his fifth rib and (f) the inside of his right wrist, (g) burrowed 
into his left thigh and then (h) worked its way out of Connally 
to be discovered, hours later, in near-pristine condition at 
Parkland Hospital where the dying President and the wounded 
Connally were rushed.” 

New studies: Posner claims science is now able to deter- 
mine the precise moment went the bullet hit both Kennedy 
and Connally simultaneously. He said after careful analysis of 
the Zapruder film, what was thought to be Kennedy raising 
his hands to his throat in reaction to his would was actually an 
instantaneous reaction caused by a “blast trauma” near the 
sixth cervical vertebra. This type of reaction — both arms 
jerking up in a position parallel to the chin - is known as 
Thorbon’s position. The victim reacts between one and two 
tenths of a second, pinpointed when Kennedy was struck. 

Connally was hit, according to new 1992 computer en- 
hancement by Failure Analysis Associates, at exactly the same 
time due to the way his right lapel flies from his chest. Posner 
also followed the trajectory of the bullets through new age 
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computer graphics and determined without a shadow of a 
doubt that the miracle bullet was not much of a miracle at all. 

Regardless of whether or nota conspiracy existed, America 
was stunned by the loss ofits leader. The events that transpired 
on Nov. 22, 1963 blanketed the earth with a mournful haze, 
nearly stopping time itself. 

When President Kennedy was killed, columnist Mary 
McGory said to Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan, “We will never 
laugh again.” 

“Oh, we’ll laugh again,” Moynihan replied. “But we will 
never be young again.” 

Although 30 years have passed since Camelot fell, the 
questions still remain. Whether Oswald acted alone or at all in 
killing the President of the United States, no one can say for 
sure. There are theories abound to satisfy everyone — just not 
enough answers. 


Where were you when John F. Kennedy was shot? 


Jane Bradley, personal counselor 
“T was home from school sick 


“T was at work at the old General 
Electric and they announced it over 


watching As The World Turns with 
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Paul Carey 


the PA system.” 
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“T just finished teaching class at 
Husson and walked into the office 


and found out that 
he’d been shot.” 

Sue Smulskl, sec- 
retary, student activi- 
ties office 

“T was in Lizzy 
Kane’s class ... she 
taught government, 
and some kid came 
flying in, still in his 
gym outfit.... He 
yelled ‘The 
president’s dead!’ ... 
and then the inter- 
com came on saying 
the president had 
been shot.” 

Pat Hudak 

“I was watching 
TV home from 
school sick.” 

Donna Dow, ac- 
countant, payroll of- 
fice 

“I was working at 
the telephone com- 
pany ... it was just 
awful.” 

J. Woodbury, ad- 
ministrative assistant 

“T was a junior in 
high school in En- 
glish and someone 
came around to all 
the rooms.” 

Joyce Driscoll, 
staff assistant to the 
president 

“We had lost our 
heat somehow and 
went next door ... we 
saw the reports on 
our neighbor’s TV.” 
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Donna Jutras, director of food 
services 

“I was five years old and in Cali- 
fornia at the time.” 

Jane Lesiczka, bookkeeper 

“I was working at Baybank. They 
let us off of work early.” 

Falth Flythe, professor, depart- 
ment of behavioral sciences 

“I was standing ina college dorm 
room, combing my hair. My room- 
mate came in and told me, and then 
we went and sat in front of a TV.” 

John McDonald, professor, de- 
partment of history and govern- 
ment 

“I was in Korea at the time, 
working with Korean Special Forces. 
We were stunned.” 


Mary Harada, professor, depart- 
ment of history and government 

“I was at grad school at Boston 
University and someone came and 
told me. What I remember the most 
was when an African student asked 
me what would happen now in the 
government.... It occurred to him 
as a serious problem.” 
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Philippine native works with a passion 


Former NECC student returns to job here; 
calls herself luckiest person in the world 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Guest Contributor 


S he always had a passion for painting and 


drawing; she even went to art school. 

Today as the director of Students Sup- 
port Services (SSS) her passion present in her 
social work with students is just another form 
of art. 

Miriam Tuliao, 32, of Bradford, is a di- 
verse woman and a world traveler. Born in 
Fall River, her family moved to Philippines at 
the age six, where she went to international 
elementary school. Although Tuliao spoke 
English during the class sessions, she learned 
to speak Tagalog fluently at home with her 
Filipino parents. 

Tuliao remembers these five years of liv- 
ing in Philippines as a totally different and 
valuable experience, but at age 11, she left 
behind many relatives and a tropical climate 
to move to Manhattan, where her father 
opened a private practice. 

New York School: She went to 
Manhattan’s prep school, just behind the 
Museum of Modern Arts, where Tuliao be- 
come art-oriented. 

“I loved that area and the school,” she 
said. “Everything was focused on humanities 
and art.” 

After this experience, Tuliao wanted to 
study fine arts. She went to Arts Students 
League in New York City as well as Boston 
School of Fine Arts, but decided to go out to 
the work force and be on her own. 

One of many jobs Tuliao had during seven 
years of exploring, was reading novels to an 
elderly woman. 

“T was hired to sit there and read novels for 


eight hours,” Tuliao said. “After all, I think 
that was quite an experience.” 

Moving around: She lived all over New 
England but due to the affordable cost of 
living in this area, she moved to Bradford. She 
said if a person works physically hard and can 
barely afford the rent, then there is something 
wrong. For this reason she continued her 
education. 

To get her feet wet, Tuliao originally 
started a one night course at NECC. Gradu- 
ally she attented school full-time, focusing on 
academics and working for the creative art 
magazine Parnassus, advised by Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy. 

“It was a turning point of my life,” she 
said. “I was given a lot at this college, and 
everything I do here now, is actually return- 
ing the favor.” 

As a liberal arts student at NECC, she 
transferred to the University of Massachu- 
setts/Lowell, earning her bachelor’s degree 
in English. Tuliao is also a matriculated stu- 
dentat UMass, Boston, pursuing her master’s 
of arts in literature writing. The only remain- 
ing task before graduation is her thesis. This 
makes Mim, the nickname her colleagues call 
her, very happy. 

Fortunate: But the time when she thought 
she was the luckiest person in the world was 
upon her acceptance to NECC as a faculty 
member. Four years ago Tuliao was recom- 
mended by the English department and was 
hired to work in the Writing Center assisting 
students with basic writing needs. 

Liberal arts student R.D. Greenwood 
knows Tuliao from the basic writing lab where 
he received a tremendous amount of help 
from her, he said. She gave him confidence 
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opened a private prac- 
tice. 


and became his personal mentor. 

“Although now she works at the assess- 
ment center, she is always there to talk to,” 
Greenwood said. 

While Tuliao sees her work with students 
as supplemental, she enjoys working with 
them. 

“I am impressed by the commitment of 
the students who are very strong individuals 
and have faith,” Tuliao said. “They are non 
traditional students, pioneers, the first ones in 
their families to go to college and their lives 
are so complex and hard.” 

Goals: Tuliao added the students she works 
with are disadvantaged by their material sta- 
tus, academic problems, but the federally 
funded, SSS project is designed to direct and 
influence them to shoot for their goals. 


Ann Coughlin, technical assistant in math 
center, and mentor of SSS who works with 
Tuliao, said it’s a pleasure to work with Mim. 

“She is good about guiding students and 
putting in a good word for them,” Coughlin 
said. “She is always positive, with a good sense 
of humor. Also her interest in community 
services is excellent.” 

According to Tuliao this SSS project af- 
fects 250 students each year at NECC. 

Focus skills: “As a social worker, I’m 
interested in a holistic picture of students,” 
she said. “Maybe at the moment they need to 
focus on their reading, writing or math skills, 
but certainly they are all wonderful people.” 

Discussing future plans, Tuliao said she 
would like to see the SSS project institution- 
alized and a permanent part of the college. 


Seeking a dream with help from friends 


By CARLENE EVERLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Candita Rentas’ day starts at 6 a.m. 

She makes breakfast for Harry Javier, Jesus 
Danial, Julian Donald and Ceferino. She gets 
the boys ready for school. She has Speed 
Writing from 9 to 10, Business from 10 to 11, 
Office Administration from 11 to 1. She 
works at the college from 1 to 3. She takes the 
bus home at 3:30, makes dinner at 6, and 
tends to baby Julian who goes to sleep at 8:30 
“unless he’s fussy.” 

She cleans the apartment, does homework 
and goes to bed at 1 a.m. Once a month, after 
work, she tutors her father and stepmother. 
She cashes their checks, gets their money 
orders and pays their bills. 

Rentas is about one of 60 work-study 
students at NECC. 

“There are a lot of tough stories,” said 
Sandy Lambert in the Academic Services Of- 
fice at NECC where Candy does the work 
part of her work- study program, “but Candy 
has overcome a lot. She is so pleasant ... she 
comes in witha smile and leaves with a smile.” 

Tough times: It hasn’t always been easy 
for Rentas to smile. In Puerto Rico, when she 
was 10, her mother died. Her father took her 
out of school to help care for her younger 
sisters and brother. “I ran away, but I came 
back,” she said. “I just wanted to go to 
school. It was my dream.” 

Rentas finally got to go to school when she 
was a teenager. Her godmother who lived in 
Brooklyn, New York, sent for her. But once 
again, her dream was overshadowed. 

“My godmother was afraid of the streetsin 
New York,” said Rentas. “She wanted to 
protect me. After school, she locked me in the 
apartment.” 

When her boyfriend followed her from 
Puerto Rico, Rentas left school to live with 
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CANDITA RENTAS. 
him. He began to drink and spend all their 
money. “Iloved him,” said Rentas. “I thought 
I could change him.” Harry Javier and Jesus 
Danial were born when she was 18 and 21. 
They lived in a rat infested apartment in 
Brooklyn. 

“The rats were so big that they scared the 
cats away,” she said. 

Rentas’ father, stepmother, sister and 
brother came to New York and tried to con- 
vince her that her boyfriend wasn’t that bad. 

“We have a saying in Spanish,” she said. 
“Nobody knows what’s cookin’. I said to 
them, look at his expensive suits and look at 
the way the kids and I dress.” 

Unfair: Inside herself Rentas was slowly 
gaining the courage to break away. One night, 
her boyfriend didn’t pay the rent. The family 
was thrown out—into a cold Brooklyn night. 
“We spent the night ona park bench,” Rentas 
remembers, “and the baby got pneumonia.” 
After that, they all went into a shelter. 


Still, it wasn’t until six months later that 
Rentas broke the ties that kept her from her 
dream. 

“My boyfriend’s brother was in trouble 
with the police and they were looking for him. 
He had come to hide in our apartment. I tried 
to tell my boyfriend that it could be danger- 
ous for us, but he chose his brother over us.” 
It was then that Rentas left New York to come 
to Methuen. 

“All I had was a bag of clothes for Daniel, 
one for Harry and one for me.” She stayed 
with her father and stepmother who had 
moved to Methuen, and then got an apart- 
ment of her own. 

New start: Then her life started to change. 
She found Ceferino, Linda and NECC. 

Ceferino had been raising ason on his own 
for 17 years when he met Rentas. 

“T always thought someday I’d find a nice 
woman. She’d be nice to me and I'd be nice 
to her,” said Ceferino. “But Candy has so 
many qualities and she trusts me. She changed 
my life.” 

Rentas feels the same way about him. 
“When I met “Cefo” I was sleeping on a 
broken twin bed and the boys shared a twin 
bed. If it wasn’t for him, I wouldn’t have this 
apartment ... I wouldn’t be as happy as I am.” 

Rentas gives equal credit to her friend, 
Linda Grant. Grant, her husband Robert and 
daughters Tammy and Stacey are not Spanish 
like Rentas’ family, but they have developed 
a close bond. 

“Linda always tells me, ‘I’m just a phone 
call away,’” she said. “When I walk through 
Linda’s door, I’m home.” 

Rentas was 28 when Linda taught her how 
to bake cookies and how to crochet. 

“I didn’t know a peanut butter cookie 
existed,” she smiled. “Linda baby sits and is 
always there for me.” 

Rentas knows she couldn’t have made it 


without Ceferino and Linda in her life. One 
day she was thinking of leaving school. “I was 
so so tired,” she said. “I told Sefo. He said he 
wouldn’t let me quit and he told Linda. Linda 
told me to get some sleep, then get up and 
keep on going. They share my joys and my 
bad times. When I graduate, I feel like all 
three of us are going to be graduating.” 

Plans: When she does graduate, Candy 
Rentas will also be thinking of the school that 
played such a big part in her success. “When 
I was in New York, I tried to get my GED,” 
she said. “But they wanted me to go to school 
for months. I knew I could do it in one shot, 
but they wouldn’t let me. Here at NECC, 
they let me take the tests and I passed.” 

She remembers the day she got her GED 
certificate. 

“Sefo picked me up at school and he had 
the diploma. I yelled, Yes! I got it! I made it! 
Once I got my GED, I knew I could do 
anything. The closest I got to that feeling was 
when I left the boys father.” 

NECC not only made this possible for 
Rentas, but gave hera loan and allowed her to 
go to school through the work-study pro- 
gram. 

“We wish we had more like her, she’s so 
bright and works so quickly,” said Diane 
Sweeney from the Academic Services Office, 
“We wish we could keep her.” 

Part of Rentas’ dream is to do just that: 
stay at the school and help others like herself. 
reach their dreams. 

When you talk to Rentas and watch her 
face light up when she talks about her friends 
and her school and all the help she’s received, 
you remember her words about their advice. 

“They taught me that I was worth some- 
thing.” 

Itwas that knowledge, more than anythng 
else, that helped Candita Rentas reach her 
dream. 
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Buried under piles of trash 


Recycling cans in best interest of students, environment 


By CHERYL POTENZA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


long-term environmental virus is 
spreading in the form of trash. Un 
derneath the trash is a toxic disease 
that eventually makes its way down into the 
earth to leave its scar. 
This disease is strengthened every time more 
trash is dumped. It feeds off the poisonous 
chemicals that leak or are washed off the 
articles of trash over a period of time. 

One remedy applied in containing this 
virus is recycling. Aluminum cans are the 
best-proven antidotes for saving energy and 
space. 

Expeditious return: The average bever- 
age can is put back on the shelf just six weeks 
after being recycled. Not only does that at- 
tribute to trash reduction, it saves 95 percent 
of the energy used in making a new can from 
raw material. 

Most NECC students and teachers agree 
that they would prefer cans to the plastic- 
coated paper cups the school’s soda machines 
give out now. 

“Oh no, out of ice again? Another warm 
drink!” Lani Welch said, after purchasing a 
second warm soda of the day. 

Asset: “Cans would bea luxury compared 
to the cups,” Cheryl Rollins said. 

“Cans cost more,” said Joe Brown, dean 
of administration, when asked why the school 
doesn’t provide all can machines. The school 
has two can machines, one by the gymnasium 
and one in the cafeteria. The cans cost 65 
cents cach, whereas the cups cost 60 cents. 

“On the contrary, cans would cost the 
same,” said Joe Kenyo, representative from 
the Canteen Corporation. “Students would 
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Environmentally conscious 


be paying a nickel more, but get the nickel 
back from the can they receive, depending on 
what they choose to do with it.” 

Trouble spot: One of the biggest prob- 
lems that he has seen with recycling cans is the 
responsibility of emptying the collection of 
cans every 24 hours to avoid the threat of fruit 
flies. 

“Laziness on the part of students would be 
the only reason why recycling cans wouldn’t 
work,” Kenyo said. 

The school cafeteria is doing its part by 
recycling the polystyrene products used in 
handling the food. The polystyrene is re- 
moved by Conigliaro Industries and is taken 
to a recycling facility in Connecticut. There, 
itis made into pellets and is sold to companies 
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for making yo yo’s, license plate frames, combs, 
keychains and other items. 

Health consciousness is back and bottled 
juice is becoming popular at NECC. The 
school has numerous juice machines, yet none 
of the bottles get recycled. Glass, unlike paper 
which can only be recycled a few times before 
losing its need fibers, can be recycled over and 
over. 

Motivation: Brown said that if the Massa- 
chusetts Public Interest Research Group 
(MassPIRG) were to organize a recycling 
program, “The school would be more than 
happy to work with them.” 

Kenyo said that many schools and busi- 
nesses rely on the nickel deposits received 
from cans for office parties, field trips, fund 


raisers, extra supplies and more. 

Five hundred cups are thrown away each 
day at NECC. With encouragement and sim- 
plicity, someday students and teachers will 
work together and donate their time for 
waste-reduction. 

And what exactly happens to the cans once 
they are placed in recycling bins? 

Effective evolution: When the cans get to 
the recycling center, they are compacted and 
sold to aluminum dealers. There, they com- 
press them into huge bales and are heated 
under such high temperatures that the paint 
and dirt separate from the metal. 

The aluminum is made into blocks called 
ingots. The ingots are sold to can manufac- 
turers who melt them at 660 degree centi- 
grade and pout the molten metal into can 
molds. After the cans are cooled, the pop-top 
lids are attached and a new can is born. 

What happens to glass bottles? 

First, at the recycling center, the bottles 
are separated by colors (clear, amber, green 
and mixed) and are placed in bins. 

These bins are sent toa glass smelter where 
they are ground into tiny pieces and then are 
heated at high temperatures to be molded or 
blown into new glass bottles. 


Apathy? 


“Laziness on the part of 
students would be the only 
reason why recycling cans 
wouldn’t work,” Joe 
Kenyo said. 


Native American teaches about spirituality 


By LANA PETTEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


er features are distinctively Mayan. 
She grew up in the rain forests of 
Central America. Since the age of 


4, she trained to bea teacher in the traditional 
way of her people. She was of the Seneca Wolf 
Clan, a practitioner of Haote Medicine (the 
use of jokes and tricks) and a sun dancer (a 
yearly ceremony of the highest significance). 

It seemed a little incongruous to sign up 
for a course with Red Feather at NECC, an 
example of the diversity of the courses the 
college offers. 

The catalog course description was vague, 
suggesting a “Medicine Man” who would 
lecture on herbs and religion. It did not 
prepare the participants for Red Feather’s 
quiet voice and exotic aura. The class imme- 
diately plunged into ceremony and ritual that 


was itself the teacher. In the dim light, as the 
smoke from the burning sage filled the room, 
Red Feather carefully laid out her sacred 
objects on a blanket. The students gathered 
around her ina circle. After a few moments of 
silence, Red Feather explained a little of what 
would happen and began drumming. 
Appealing: Judy Huntington said the 
course sounded interesting. It turned out to 
be different from what she had expected. 
Instead ofa lecture, it was an interactive class. 
“It was like going to a pool, putting a toe 
in and finding it not that cold,” she said. 
After the ceremony, after everyone related 
his or her own vision, it appeared each person 
had a unique and very personal reaction to the 
drum. In following weeks, the participants 
heard the voice of the rattle, the ancient 
bowls, the rain stick. 
Red Feather did not teach religion. A 
person of any religious background could 
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find a place here. It was more a way of looking 
at things, with a little wonder, and a little 
magic. 

Her favorite answer for questions was, 
“You will know,” meaning she was not going 
to do the work for the others. Each person 
would have to find his or her own answers. 

Searching: Debbi Judge said she was look- 
ing for answers. She was at a point in her life 
where she was questioning what she was 
taughtin church. She wanted a more intimate 
relationship with nature and God. She had 
read about the Native American’s percep- 
tions of themselves in the world, and left the 
first night “really excited and enthusiastic.” 

“T felt I was on the edge of an opportu- 
nity,” she said. 

A favorite trait of Red Feather’s was “re- 
spect” — respect for elders, children, animals, 
nature. A person might be a fool, but he still 
deserves respect for being a human being, she 
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said. 

At the same time, she cautions people 
against the fakes. In the true tradition of a 
spiritual person, she does not charge for her 
teaching. She only asks for donations — 
whatever a person can give. She said that there 
are those who exploit people who only want 
to learn how to live. 

This is not “new-wave” spirituality. The 
things Red Feather taught go back thousands 
of years. These are beliefs tested and proved 
by generations. Not all of it may apply to 
someone from another culture, but one can 
take what feels right and leave the rest. 

Red Feather no longer teachers at NECC. 
Enrollment has not been sufficient, and there 
is no longer a room with a carpeted floor 
available. But, it is said, groups still gather in 
homes to burn sage and listen to the rattle or 
rain stick and towonder about things seen and 
unseen. 
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Futuristic vehicle 


Sleek designs expected for cars to come 


By CHRIS GEORGE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Bayside Exposition Center recently hinted at where 
automobiles are going in the next few years. 

Cars of the future may vary somewhat in application, 
whether two-door, four-door, truck, sports car, or van, but 
they will all have basically the same style — round. They will 
all have bubble-shaped, sleek, rounded exteriors that look like 
they’ve been melted onto the wheels. 

The interiors cater as much to safety as to form and 
function. Everything in the cockpit is right at the fingertips or 
within comfortable reach. The controls for the radio volume, 
tuning, CD player, power windows, cruise and trip meter are 
all on the steering wheel in some models; others have even 
more features. 

Seats will be designed for ultimate comfort and most will 
come with automatic safety belts and dual air bags. The new 
cars will also come equipped with anti-lock brakes and trac- 
tion control, which is safer for foul-weather driving. 

Environmental concerns: The cars of the future are also 
going to be environmentally conscious. 

In order to meet the U.S. government’s 1997 emissions 
standards, the cars of the future will be more fuel-efficient. 
This leaves the auto industry with a problem because tradi- 
tionally, to make a car more fuel-efficient, a smaller engine is 
required, meaning less horsepower. 

To compensate for this loss of horsepower, cars need to be 
made lighter, which means the car won’t be as salable. It will 
be interesting to see how the industry will deal with this. Alter 


all, an air bag can only do so much if it there’s only plastic and 
thin sheet metal surrounding it. 

Two of the most interesting concept cars on hand were the 
Pontiac Sunfire and the Jeep Ecco. The Sunfire is a four- 
person subcompact. This spotty coupe offers a 2.0 liter, 16 
valve, DOHC turbo-charged engine, which produces 190 
horsepower. It has front-wheel drive and four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension and superb handling. 

Interior features include a compact disc player, voice- 
activated cellular phone, electric tilt steering wheel and power | 
seats, both of the latter with memory. The back seats are a 
concept in themselves. They are angled outward toward the 
doors for more leg room, head room and easier entry and exit. 

Bells and whistles: The body is made of lightweight, but 
durable, carbon fiber. The rear doors are half size and open 
front to rear, to make it easy to get in and out without having 
to make the vehicle any longer. There is also a remarkable 
passive entry system, which opens the front doors, and returns 
the driver’s seat, tilt wheel and mirrors to a preset position. 

The Jeep Ecco is a much simpler vehicle, concentrating 
more on being versatile and environmentally conscious, a big 
plus in 1993. The Ecco is driven by a 1.5 liter aluminum, 
three-cylinder, two-stroke engine, which produces a respect- 
able 85 horse power and 120 pound feet of torque. 

It’s all-wheel drive, which gives it excellent off road 
traction, the trademark of all Jeeps. Not only does this Jeep 
help the environment by being fuel-efficient, it is also nearly 
100 percent recyclable, made entirely of plastic and alumi- 
num. It’s even designed to be easily disassembled to cut down 
recycling costs. 


Study abroad program opens students’ eyes 


A whole new world opens up for those wishing to experience an education in a foreign country 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Picture it, discussing philosophy in a French cafe, wandering 
through the crowded market places of Spain or studying the 
ancient civilizations in the Mexican jungles. 

Foreign countries can often seem strange and a whole 
world away, but NECC’s study abroad program can bring 
students to any one of the numerous countries participating 
in the program. 

“I want to move back, Spain was amazing,” said Lynn 
Chernesky about her experience in Seville. Chernesky stayed 
in Spain for six months with a Spanish family that hosted over 
20 students from all over the world. 

“They become your family,” she said of her new, foreign 
parents. 

A former NECC student, Chernesky said studying abroad 
wasa big step for her; it helped her grow asa person. She came 
back from Spain with a better understanding of the language 


and a deep appreciation for its culture. 

“It’s hard at first to accept an entirely new culture, but you 
come to realize its beauty and cherish it,” she said. 

Helpful hosts: While in Spain, Chernesky attended the 
University of Seville, where the professors were “infinitely 
patient” with her and the students were friendly. 

“Yeah, school in Spain was really simple, the people were 
cool and I got to see a world different from the one I had 
already known.” 

The price tag for traveling abroad can range from $1,200 
to $7,000, depending on the country the student chooses to 
go to. 

Six different NECC scholarships are available for students 
to help defray the cost of the program. 

Chernesky easily received a grant and commented that 
there is a lot of money in funds not many people know about. 

Varlety: Students can choose from many different coun- 
tries, including China, Denmark, France, Greece, Ireland, 
Sweden, Mexico, Germany and Spain. 


The length of time a student may stay varies from a single 
semester to a full year. Summer-and intersession-stay options 
are available as well. 

Being unable to speak a foreign language does not prevent 
students from participating, although researching the host 
country is highly recommended. 

A student, when enrolled in the study abroad program, 
receives full college credit if they carry a four- or five-class 
course load. 

Availibility: Traveling and studying abroad may seem like 
it is out of reach, but it is well within any students grasp. 

For more information on the study abroad programs, 
contact Usha Sellars, director, in room C-390 or C-392. 

Traveling to unknown places and being completely im- 
mersed in a new culture can seem frightening, but it’s is also 
a growing experience, Chernesky said. 

“Don’t be scared to leave; it’s all here when you get back. 
There is too much of the world I didn’t know about to 
ignore,” she said. 
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Picture 
perfect 


Photographer shows 
own personal touch 


By STEPHEN LACHANCE 

Observer Staff Reporter 

' , [hile many students claim to be 
constantly in their books, some 
NECC students may be — liter- 

ally. 


Freelance photographer Jean Claude 
Lejeune recently spent a few weeks capturing 
the soul of various students. In the future, 
some of these images may be seen in text- 
books across the country. 

“There’s been a real trend in the industry, 
to illustrate textbooks showing the true diver- 
sity on college campuses,” said Jane Thiefels 
of the English Learning Center and long- 
time friend of Lejeune. To that end the 
photographer has been focusing mainly on 
ESL students. 

Classroom visit: One day his rounds take 
him to Karen Hunt’s ESL class. As he enters 
the room she instantly greets him in a loud 
voice, “You take great pictures! You capture 
something representative of their personality 
even though you don’t know them.” Though 
such praise is not uncommon, he receives it 
with as much embarrassment as pride. 

Indeed, his expression more closely re- 
sembles a little-league bench-warmer whose 
parents go wild over a measly base-hit than a 
51 year-old man accustomed to accolades. 


Broadly smiling and blushing, he acknowl- 
edges the commentand continues toward the 
corner of the room to prepare his equipment. 

The students are at firsta little curious, but 
within a short time barely notice him. Quickly 
he blends in the classroom and the bursts of 
shutter-fire become almost subliminal. 

Composition: His eyes are keenly aware of 
the landscape. When he finds a subject, he 
enters a tight zone of consciousness. Sitting 
or kneeling, his camera steady on a monopod, 
he leans forward and backward and forward 
again looking to fill the frame with the perfect 
composition. 

His left eye, squeezed tight, blocks out 
distractions while his right eye studies the 
viewfinder. With his left hand tracking the 
focus, his right is ready to fire the shutter. He 
is patient with his prey. 

When everything comes comes together 
—what inspiring photographer Henri Cartier- 
Bresson calls the “Decisive Moment”— he 
lets the film fly. Successful, he raises his eyes 
just above the top of the camera and starts the 
hunt all over again. 

Not content to merely take portraits of 
students, he strives to create “pictures that are 
symbolic of education.” It’s important to be 
at once the catalyst and detached observer, to 
see a relationship or an encounter develop, 
become involved with it and bring it to per- 


Zeroing in 


petuity on film. He breaks down this philoso- 
phy in terms of photographing sneakers. 

“You need a picture of your $100 Nikes 
for insurance purposes. You go and take a 
picture, an artist would photograph those 
same sneakers in a totally different way,” he 
said. To try to capture the essence of his 
subject, he uses a strong sense of composi- 
tion, timing, and his personal viewpoint. 

“You put personal imprint on a subject, 
you transform it, you change it,” he said. 

Inspiration: This revelation came when he 
was 23 and touring America. He chanced 
upon a photo magazine and was struck by the 
artfulness of the images, the feeling and emo- 
tion contained therein. His view of using a 
camera only as a recording device was imme- 
diately expanded to see its expressive possi- 
bilities. 

This realization made clear his vocation. 
Unfortunately he didn’t own a camera. He 
had received one upon graduation from trade 
school in France at 17, but it was promptly 
stolen. Never-the-less he knew what he wanted 
to do and started taking photographs for 
avant-garde magazines. 

Publication as pay was plenty at first. But 
when he saw mainstream photographers get- 
ting paid well for work that he knew he was 
capable of, he entered that field. Capable he 
was. The jobs began to pour in. 


S. LaChance photo 
JEAN CLAUDE Lejeune focuses on his next target in the background as Anni 
McLaughlin Instructs Luisa Jiminian In class. 


Not surprisingly, as he got more and 
more work his joy at shooting began to 
diminish. This joy came to him from the 
opportunity to view the scene before him and 
preserve his understanding ofits deeper mean- 
ing. “Something unconscious” he said. 

His understanding or impression of the 
moment to be photographed was not just a 
part of his work but its very heart. Being 
forced by deadlines to come back with pic- 
tures even when unaffected by the subject 
made photography dry and dark. 

Independence: He knew he couldn’t con- 
tinue in this way and started to work only for 
himself. Today, he picks his assignments and 
shoots as he pleases. He also makes much less 
money. The reward of being free to create has 
more than made up for the cut in pay. From 
kindergarten to the university level, educa- 
tion is something the artist cares deeply about. 
The sale of his work is a distant second to the 
opportunity to explore this world. 

“He would never try to take advantage of 
the students or exploit them for financial 
gain,” Thiefels said. Most schools and stu- 
dentsare thrilled to have him visit. Along with 
the chance to gain national exposure, he 
generously offers free prints. 

Students and teachers should note well 
the photos in future textbooks. They just may 
see a familiar face. 


Teacher prep program explores career option 


By PAUL CARTEIRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Becoming a teacher nowadays might seem 
like one of the hardest goals a person can 
aspire to. But NECC’s Teacher Preparation 
Program, a liberal arts option, makes becom- 
ing a teacher a little easier. 

The program offers students interested in 
teaching an opportunity to explore career 
options and gain some experience while earn- 
ing college credits. 

“The Teacher Preparation Option focuses 
on students who are interested in education,” 
said Rose Dittmer, program coordinator. 


Basic skills: Reading, writing, thinking 
and listening are some of the skills developed, 
in addition to other necessary techniques. 
Students learn good teachers should be aware 
of student diversity and individual needs. 

Leadership, community involvement and 
independent learning are just a few of the 
many programs and study activities offered. 

“The program aims to develop articulate, 
informed and intellectually- spirited associate 
degree candidates who are compelled to con- 
tinuing their studies in the teaching field,” 
Dittmer said. 

Students receive on-site experience while 
observing professional teachers in their envi- 


ronments. They work closely with teachers 
and learn which teaching methods should be 
used to cater to the needs of each student in 
the classroom. 

Foreign language study and math skills are 
some of the many program components nec- 
essary to complete the course and receive an 
associate’s degree. 

Hands on experience: Students can take 
part in cooperative education and work on 
activities or at agencies related to their per- 
sonal career goals. 

“Students in the program have an oppor- 
tunity to explore the scope of the teaching 
profession, the teacher’s role and those per- 


sonal qualities required for successful class- 
room teaching,” Dittmer said. 

In the Future Educators Club, part of the 
program, meet experienced teachers offering 
lectures and workshops designed to expand 
student interests. 

Members of the Teacher Preparation Op- 
tion attend meetings Mondays from 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. in room C-304 on the Haverhill 
campus. 

Students interested in teaching are invited 
to attend. Visitors are also welcome. 

For more information, contact Dittmer at 
ext. 5893 or 3721, or Dr. Usha Sellers at 374- 
3969, both in Haverhill. 
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Energetic professor 


Social sciences teacher explodes with activity 


By R. D. GREENWOOD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


She’s a whirling dervish. Always in a hurry — 
with short dark hair and extremely dark brown 
eyes they set off her fair complexion. 

“Just call me C.J.,” Cynthia J. Crivaro 
said. 

Asked why she always seems like she is in 
league with Speedy Gonzales, she said. “Be- 
cause my schedule is so hectic, I’m always in 
a rush.” 

Although she looks like a woman with a 
mission, her serious countenance is liable to 
shatter into an explosion of good humor 
without warning. 

Grand entrance: It is a warm and pleasing 
experience just to be close to of one of these 
eruptions. When Crivaro strides into the class- 
room she becomes an entertainer bouncing 
on stage. 

Her forté is enlightening young minds 
and helping her students to develop into 
whole individuals. Invariably, her arms are 
full of props; that is, the materials needed to 
put on the show. Text books, handouts and 
whatever else she feels it will take to enlighten 
the minds of her audience are the tools of her 
trade. 

She wheels and gestures. She pirouettes to 
the black board to write an important piece of 


information. She keeps it fresh and exciting 
like she just learned what she has written 20 
minutes ago. 

Realizing the dream: “I think I always 
did, I mean, I can remember a teacher I had 
that made up my mind. I said, “That’s what I 
want to be like,’” said Crivaro, when asked if 
she had always planned on touching her 
student‘s minds. 

“You always are hopeful that you might 
make a similar contribution, that some kid 
will say about me, ‘That is what I want to do. 
This is what I would like to be like. No matter 
what they decide to teach.’” 

Crivaro was born in Haverhill, attended 
grade and high school there, got her associate’s 
degree at Bradford College then went on to 
the University of N. H. where she received 
her bachelor’s. 

After her stint in the Granite State, she 
went to Northeastern to pursue her master’s 
degree in criminology . 

She said, “My heart lies in criminology 
but I really enjoy just teaching. There is 
something very gratifying about teaching.” 

Worth it: “Seeing people learn, seeing the 
look on a person’s face when all of a sudden 
they get it. Teaching keeps me young, you 
know, what they’re wearing, what they’re 
talking about; I think another reason is maybe 
it’s the challenge.” 


Interesting instructor 


File photo 


C. J. GRIVARO concentrates on helping her students learn their stuff. 


“You know it’s a struggle to teach at this 
level, you have so many students at different 
levels of ability. A teacher must keep the very 
bright student interested, while not losing 
the kid who is struggling.” 

Student Ron Doe said, “She reenforces a 
students learning by continuously going over 
pertinent material and also by having pop 
quizzes to keep us sharp.” 


Shane Palmer, another student, said, “She 
may seem kind of free wheeling, like, not 
watching what she does but she gives her 
examples and makes them understandable. 
She makes difficult problems a little easier.” 

“I’ve known C.J. for about 10 years. P’ve 
shared an office with her for ten. I refer to her 
as my wife on campus,” said professor depart- 
ment of behavioural sciences, Jim Bradley. 


Broadcasting ethics raise several questions 


By DARREN LEFEBVRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the airwaves being squeezed by tabloid 
TV shows, one would assume a reissue of the 
classic Don Henley song Dirty Laundrywould 
be timely. 

“Kick them when they’re up, kick them 
when they’re down,” as the song goes. The 
words refer to the field of broadcast journal- 
ism, and they are more apt today than when 
the song was first played.. 

What exactly does this mean to the field of 
journalism? More jobs? Less credibility? 

More money is probably the first and most 
important ramification. If the air is sold, then 
the station makes money. 

Recently, Boston’s Channel 7 was sold, 
and the new approach there is a tabloid-esque 
bright graphic look. It is appealing to the eye, 
and if that gets people to tune in, then the 


station will soon be singing We’re in the 
Money. 

Ethics: Do ethics still reside in the jour- 
nalism field? With pictures of a U.S. soldier 
being dragged across the city, in the midst of 
cheers and rejoicing, it’s really difficult to 
determine. A conflict initially came up on 
whether or not to run the picture or show the 
video. Most did, but was it right? If it sold a 
Paper, or got viewers, yes. If it upset the 
family, no. 

George Falkowski, broadcast reporting 
instructor and NESN producer, had this to 
say when asked whether he’d run such a 
picture: “Given the climate of the media 
today, the answer is ‘yes,’ because if they 
don’t, someone else will.” He went on to say 
that ifhe was given such an opinion, he wasn’t 
sure what he would do. 

Objectivity: Does it still exist? 

“Interns at NESN are being told by pro- 


fessors that objectivity isn’t important, and 
this is at major universities like Syracuse,” he 
said. “Whether you like or hate something, 
you have to try to be objective.” 

Falr play? Meanwhile, the government is 
trying to revive the fairness doctrine, which 
says that if a station represents one side, it 
must have ample programming for the other, 
an obvious attempt to stifle such personalities 
like Rush Limbaugh and Howard Stern. 

“If Howard makes money for a station, 
they have a right to air it,” Falkowski said. He 
said the viewers are the real deciding factor, 
and if they don’t like what they see they can, 
“change the station.” 

Where is journalism going, as we venture 
into the next century? 

“People will rely on newspapers less and 
less in the next century,” he said. He went on 
to say “They (newspapers) will still be around 
because people like to read, but when we 


need instant news, we don’t go to the paper, 
we turn to CNN.” 

Again where does it leave journalism? If 
the fairness doctrine is passed, it will result in 
less choices. 

Responsibility: As for tabloid shows, where 
does a journalist’s allegiance lie? Isit to report 
straight news, as a service to the public, or 
make money, as a service to the station? 

Who’s to say? 

“Money makes the world go ‘round,” and 
if these simulated news shows are budding in 
the television garden, one shouldn’t worry. 

Hearst and Pulitzer pulled the same show 
in the late 1800s and early 1900s, still Edward 
R. Murrow, and Walter Cronkite flourished, 
and reported with integrity. 

The ironic aspect of the whole profession 
is the curious fact that the prize for great 
journalism is named after “Mr. Tabloid” him- 
self, Joseph Pulitzer. 


Sexual harassment: education key to prevention 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Sexual harassment in the work place is an 
increasing problem in today’s society. Many 
people, mostly men, commit this illegal act 
because they believe they can get away with it 
—and many do. 

Sexual harassmentis any unwelcome sexual 
advance or conduct on the job that creates an 
intimidating, hostile or offensive working 
environment. 

There are places on campus students can 
discuss sexual harassment, such as the Sexual 


Adolescent violence 


By CHRIS GEORGE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The child’s eyes glow brightas the flame from 
the newly struck match makes his shadow 
dance on the wall like a malevolent demon. 
His tortured mind drifts over the memories of * 
his mother’s last admonition, his schoolyard 
playmate’s scornful laughs. The last words 
that escape his charred lips before the house 
where his family lives erupts into flames, are 
“Fire, fire, fire ... cool.” 

“Violence is a part of our society that 
people have become numb to,” said Skip 
Parks, program director of Amesbury’s Har- 
bor School, recently at a lecture on alterna- 
tives to adolescent violence at NECC. 

The behavioral science club lecture, which 
lasted an hour, included a description of 


Harassment Resource Group. 

“That the best way to prevent sexual ha- 
rassment is to educate the people about what 
sexual harassment is,” said Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development. 

Places to go: Kamber said that the faculty 
association will sponsor a meeting Dec. 13 to 
discuss sexual harassment in Lecture Hall A at 
11 a.m. The meeting is open to anyone. 

Another place student can go to discuss 
the issue is the Women’s Resource Network, 
located in B109. 

Joan Patrakis, a WRN staff member, said, 
“The network provides an area where stu- 


different methods to teach kids how to deal 
with their anger. Parks first discussed the 
reasons for rising rates of adolescent violence. 
Television and movies were among the top 
few reasons. 

“Kids learn from what they see and hear,” 
Parks said. In his opinion, there has been a rise 
in made-for-television movies based directly 
on what’s happening around the world. And 
in the eyes of kids, these movies may seem to 
glorify those who break the law. 

The lecture focused on ways to effectively 
deal with anger — both one’s own and other’s. 
Some of the major steps he identified include: 

QO Identify the things that make you angry. 
Labels, prejudice, insults, and stereotypes were 
a few examples the audience came up with. 

“We all have a lot of emotional baggage 
from our childhood,” Parks said, pointing 


dents can drop-in, have a cup of coffee and 
socialize.” 

“We also get together discussion groups 
and support groups and also hold workshops 
for students,” Patrakis said. The WRN staff 
can also talk to you about child care, school 
and any other topic you might want to dis- 
cuss. 

Cowardly: Most cases of sexual harass- 
ment are not reported because the individual 
is usually too fearful or too degraded to even 
mention the happening. 

Here are some of the more common forms 
of sexual harassment: 


¢ Being called sexist names; 

¢ When another employee says you owe 
him/her a sexual favor; 

¢ Sex-related jokes; 

¢ Perverted pictures on the walls of your 
working area; 

e Rude gestures; < 

¢ Being touched in an unwanted way; 


As stated in the Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College Affirmative Action Plan, “Sexual 
harassment of a student, an employee, or any 
other person in the college is unacceptable, 
impermissible, and intolerable.” 


can be prevented 


out that sometimes the reason a person goes 
off the deep end over the littlest thing may be 
due to an experience he had as a child. 

Q Ways to express anger. There are posi- 


tive and negative ways to express anger, and 


it’s important to focus on the positive ways, 
Parks said. 

For example, positive ways would be tak- 
ing a walk, talking it out, anything to release 
one’s anger without hitting someone. Swear- 
ing and throwing things are considered nega- 
tive ways. 

“Lots of times kids learn to express their 
anger by their role models,” Parks said, add- 
ing that the example one set’s for kids makes 
a big impact. 

O Basic listening skills. It’s important to 
maintain eye contact with the person voicing 
his opinion. Repeat what you heard, so the 


person knows that what he’s saying is getting 
through because, as Parks said, “Everyone 
hears things differently.” 

, OQ Validate feelings. It’s also important to 
tell the person you understand why he feels 
the way he does. 

QO Adjust physical level. Sit down with the 
person or kneel down with shorter people or 
kids, since a taller person is sometimes intimi- 
dating. 

Asked what he was striving to accomplish, 
Parks said, “Ultimately, I would like people 
to live in a violence-free society.” 

If a child who has a background of abuse 
is given the proper treatment and counseling, 
he can still lead a normal life. 

For additional information or lecture dates 
contact John Whittle, behavioral science club 
adviser in C-372 or at ext. 5882. 
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In control 
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BEATING HIS man, NECC guard Victor Perez gets gets the rebound in a recent 


win over Mt. Wachusett. 


Women beat Becker 


Team jumps out to an early lead, never lets up 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


Revenge is oh, so sweet. 

Becker Junior College knocked the Lady 
Knights basketball team out of the Regional 
tournament last year. Last Tuesday night, 
they repaid the favor, 67-39. 

With no returning players, the cight- 
women Becker squad faced four returners 
from NECC that haven’t forgotten anything. 
The Lady Knights didn’t care who the players 
were; they wanted to beat Becker. 

Satisfaction: “It was the biggest game for 
me all year,” returning guard Charlene Blair 
said. “We would have liked to run the score 
up, but Jack (coach Hess) wouldn’t let us. I 
would have liked to have a shot at the same 
team, but hey, it’s the same coach and she 
knows what we wanted to do.” 

“It’s plain and simple... destroy them,” 
returning player Jeannie Ouellet said. 

Ouellet, Blair and another returner Jahayra 
Santiago were confident enough to wear signs 
hanging from their warm-up pants saying 
“Knights Kick Ass.” 

“We figured they would have a couple 
coming back so we wanted to show them that 
we could kick their ass,” Ouellet said. 

Victory: Kick their ass they did. 

Blair led the women squad with her high- 
fiving and relentless play as NECC jumped 
out to an early lead of 8-6 by pressing and 
frustrating Becker. Becker was never close 
again. The “NECCO” offense and sharp 
trapping defense forced numerous Becker 
turnovers into easy Lady Knight layups. 

The women opened up the first 10 min- 
utes with a 22-6 run and through 11:30, 


Becker never scored. They scored their fifth 
and sixth points the 18:32 mark, and scored 
next at 7:05 with a three pointer and a layup 
to come within 28-11. 

The women forced Becker turnovers while 
the patient offense ran the score to 36-15 at 
the half. 

Tired: Becker looked fatigued in the sec- 
ond half, trading baskets with NECC. The 
women ended the game with a 9-2 run to 
guarantee the victory. 

Throughout the second half, the Lady 
Knights scored at will inside with Marianne 
Hess (19), Cheryl Lemoine (15), and Ouellet 
(11). Jen Arnold added eight for the Lady 
Knights as well. 

Helen Zedirias twisted herankle and joined 
already ankle-injured Sheri Martino on the 
bench. Zedirias showed no ill effects after the 
game, Martino will be ready to go this weck. 

Big lead: After a little 4-0 run, Hess called 
timeout and calmed his players down. The 
women then made a mini-run of their own to 
bump the score up to 51-29. 

The Blair to Marianne Hess combo worked 
for two quick bucket, and then Blair got the 
bench jumping with a coast to coast layup to 
seal the victory. 

After the game, Becker head coach Donna 
Gillogly blamed her team’s inexperience for 
the scoring difference. 

“We have no returning players from last 
year,” Gillogly said. “He (Hess) has a well 
rounded ball club from the guards, Jeannie, 
all the way up to his big girls. He’s running 
the ball this year, I don’t have the numbers to 
run. We are a new bunch of girls and we just 
got the team together five days before the first 
game.” 


Sports Trivia 


Last week's winner: Paul Beauller, liberal arts. 
1. Who busted Mike Tyson to win the Heavyweight boxing championship in 1990? 
2. How many straight titles have the Chicago Bulls won? 


3. What color is the three ball in pool? 


__ 4, Who was this year’s National League MVP in baseball? 


5. Who lost the Superbowl in 1986? 


Last week’s answers: Rose Bowl, 10 times, Soviet Union, Atlanta, and Green Bay 


Packers. 


Bring the correct answers to all five questions to the NECC Observer office for a 
chance to win a large cheese pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. Entries must be 


received by Wednesday, Nov. 31, at noon. Answers, along with the winner’s name, will 
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Men start strong 


Blow out Mass. Bay, Mt. Wachusett 
in first 2 games of new hoop season 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Assistant Sports Editor 


Scoring 11 of his team-high 17 points in the 
second half, guard Mao Sang led the Knights 
to an opening night win. 

Using its full-court pressure defense scor- 
ing, the Knights took the lead midway through 
the first half and never looked back, routing 
the Massachusetts Bay Community College 
Buccaneers, 121-81. 

“We have superior talent,” head coach 
Mike Rowinski said. “This is how we should 
beat inferior teams.” 

Opportunites: The Knights caused three 
turnovers in the first two minutes, with for- 
ward Jose Gonzalez opening the scoring with 
a 14-foot baseline jump shot. 

Gonzalez also made two of the game’s 
most exciting plays, on the defensive end of 
the court. First helping a teammate whose 
man had beat him, Gonzalez turned and 
leaped, blocking the shot with his left hand, 
watching the ball fall out of bounds as the 
Knight bench stood and cheered. 

After the Knights missed a fast-break op- 
portunity, Gonzalez found himself the lone 
defender as four Buccaneers raced toward 
him. As the ball was just about to slip past 
Gonzalez, into the waiting arms of a Bucca- 
neer, for asure basket, Gonzalez stretched his 
leftleg barely reaching the ball with his sneaker, 
and again stopping another Buccaneer op- 
portunity. 

Tough: Mass. Bay refused to falter, string- 
ing together 12 of the next 16 points and 
tying the score at 14. 

“We started slow, I was afraid of that,” 
Rowinski said. “I did not want to play down 
to their level.” 

After Knight center Claudio Pimental 
blocked a shot attempt, the Buccaneers scored 
the next two baskets, giving Mass. Bay the 
lead for the first and last time in the game. 

NECC forward Jay McCarthy then sparked 
a10-2 runwitha Magic Johnson-like no-look 
pass through the Bucs zone defense, landing 
in the hands of center Jose Torres, resulting in 
a layup, giving NECC a 32-26 lead. 

Worrled: “I was scared we would not play 
as well as we can against these guys,” Sang 
said. “But after awhile, I knew we were just 
better than this team.” 


Rowinski utilized his bench in the first half 
to give his starters a break. 

“They (bench players) came in and helped 
keep the lead,” Rowinski said. 

With Doug Delap coming off the bench to 
score four points, and starter Angelo Castillo 
using his incredible leaping ability to tip in a 
missed field goal attempt by Delap at the 
buzzer, the Knights went into the locker 
room with a 57-44 lead. 

Highlighted by a Tejada no-look pass to 
Sang, and a Tejada three-point field goal, 
NECC opened the second half with a 20-4 
run giving it an insurmountable lead at 77- 
48. 

Style: Victor Perez and Josh Pantojas 
came offthe NECC bench and played most of 
the second half, providing some of the most 
spectacular plays of the game. Pantajos worked 
a perfect pick-and-roll with Mcarthy using a 
lob pass that barely scaled the outstretched 
arms of a Mass. Bay defender. 

Perez brought the Knight bench to its feet 
with a high arching layup that careened off 
the top of the backboard and fell through the 
goal. 

“T was impressed with the fact that no one 
stopped working,” Rowinski said. 

Injury: A scary moment for NECC came 
when guard Jaime Adames was in the air and 
had his legs accidently taken out from under 
him. Adames rolled on the ground holding 
his back and screaming in agony. After being 
on the floor for almost a minute and a half, 
Adames rose and limped to the bench, 

Rowinski said sarcastically, “he broke his 
back, but hit the shot.” 

The Knights finished with a 40-point vic- 
tory. 

“This is a good way to start the season,” 
Rowinski said. 

Sang agreed. “It is a good win; we won’t 
be over confident. It’s just a win, we'll forget 
about it and prepare for our next one.” 

Buccaneer highlights included guard Scott 
Differ scoring 25 points and the final buzzer. 

Sang again led NECC with 17 points as 
the Knights beat the Mt. Wachussett C.C. 
Hilanders, to start the season with two victo- 
ries against no defeats. 

Thirteen players scored, including Tejada 
with 16 points and Pimental, McCarthy and 
Delap with seven. 


Kiss my Blarney Stone 


No four-leaf clovers in sight for Irish as B.C. romps 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


Notre Dame is not number one anymore. 
Thank God. 

Boston College beat the Irish 41-39 ona 
last second David Gordon field goal to stop 
the Irish. 

In a true case of David vs. Goliath, B.C. 
spanked Notre Dame up and down the field 
for three and a half quarters taking a 38-14 
lead. 

Baffled: Darnell Campbell was a bull for 
B.C., pounding out 115 yards on 24 carries 
and, scoring a touchdown in the third quarter. 
Glen Foley, quarterback for B.C. was awe- 
some, connecting on 30 of 48 passes for 315 
yards in the air and four touchdowns. Master- 
ful compared to a year ago in South Bend. 

Officials tried everything in their arsenals 
to keep Notre Dame in the game. This in- 
cluded blowing a very visible touchdown call 
that NBC showed replays of over and over 
again. 

Injustice: Clarence Cannon, clearly had 
one foot in bounds on a apparent touchdown 
catch, but the official said, “no.” Then the 
zebras tried it again, when Notre Dame was 
able to get a field goal because the official 
failed to call intentional grounding on Irish 
quarterback Kevin McDougal, keeping them 
within field goal range. 

But in the fourth, disaster struck as Foley 
fumbled two center snaps and the Irish took 
advantage setting up a McDougal four yard 
touchdown pass to Lake Dawson. 


| Otto Know 


Tough: If it wasn’t for the non-call on the 
field goal and the blown touchdown call, it 
would have been 45-14. Things didn’t go 
that way and the Irish took a lead of 39-38. 

Foley wouldn’taccept defeat. He marched 
B.C. down the field using their timeouts 
wisely. Then he found himself handling a 
high snap, he got the ball down, Gordon’s 
kick floated through the air. 

It’s good. 

Concise: Dead silence from about 55,000 
out of the 60,000 on hand. Probably the most 
quiet football stadium last Saturday. Defi- 
nitely the most shocked. For Boston College 
fans it is on to West Virginia and a win may 
give them a shot at a major bowl bid. Maybe 
even a national title berth. 

Let’s talk about Lou Holtz for a minute. 

Makes you sick, doesn’t he when he says 
B.C. is the number one team in the country 
and stuff like we are nota great football team. 

Isn’t he a phony? 

Hopeless: Somcone should tell him he 
means it the other way around. Yep, the poor 
Irish. Their yearbook editor will just have to 
notch them up as 10-1, and credit the loss to 
B.C. 

So the mission we are on sports fans, after 
reading this column, is to find someone, 
anyone who wears a Notre Dame T-shirt, 
sweatshirt, cap or anything and tell them B.C. 
41, Notre Dame 39. 

That should irratate them slightly. 
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Upcoming Events 


Campus events: 

The exhibit An Artist’s Winter Ex- 
hibit opens Tuesday, Nov. 30, in the 
Bentley Library gallery. The exhibit 
will run through Jan. 27, 1994. 

Life Long Learning sponsors The 
Search for Laughter Thursday, Dec. 2, 
in the Bentley Library gallery at 2 p.m. 

The Wellness Center will sponsor 
The Addicted Personalitylecture Thurs- 
day, Dec. 2, in the cafeteria lobby, from 
llam.tolp.m. — 

Student Development will sponsor 
You Don’t Always Need to Do It Your- 
self to Have It Done Right Friday, Dec. 
3, in F-107, from noon to 1 p.m. 

The NECC dance club will sponsor 
a student dance performance Saturday, 
Dec. 4, in the gymnasium at 7:30 p.m. 

The NECC Foundation will spon- 
sor a holiday concert Saturday, Dec. 5, 
in the Bentley Library gallery, at 2 p.m. 

The NECC writing awards cer- 
emony will take place Monday, Dec. 6, 
in C-Building lecture hall A, from 11 
a.m, to 1 p.m. 

Student activities will sponsor a 
holiday tree decorating party Tuesday, 
Dec. 7, in the student center, from 11 


Bruce Hornsby will perform at the _ 
Orpheum Theater Friday, Dec. 3, at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $22.50, - 
_ Janet Jackson will perform at the 
Worcester Centrum Dec. 12 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $40 or $27.75, available 
through Ticketmaster or the Centrum _ 
Box Office: se 
On stage: co 
_ The Theater of Newburyport presents 
A. R Gurney’s “Love Letters” Dec. 1- 
12 at The Screening Room, 82 State 
St., Newburyport. Performances are 
Wednesday — Saturday at 8 p.m., and 
Sunday at 7 p.m, Ticket price is $12 on 
Friday and Saturday, and $10 for other 
evenings. Special guest Dana Hersey © 
will perform a benefit show on Wednes- 
“day; Dec. 8. Ticket price is $25. 


Trivia Contest 


Questions of the week: 

1. What band did Peter Wolfe used to play 
for before he went solo? 

2. What 1992 album contains the songs 
Rooster and Godsmack? 

3, What was the name of the first landlord 
on the TV series Three’s Company? 

4. What is the name of Homer Simpson’s 
drinking buddy on the cartoon The Simpsons? 

5. What Cheech and Chong movie starred 
Pee-Wee Herman? 


Last Issue’s answers: 

1. Five Against One 2. Laugh In 3.Taxi 
Driver, Al Paccino 4. Elm Street 5. Union 

Sorry, no winners last week. 

Bring the correct answer to all five questions 
to the NECC Observer office in the student 
center for a chance to win a large cheese pizza 
from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. Entries must 
be received by Wednesday, Dec. 1, at noon. 
Answers along with the winner’s named will be 
printed in the next issue. 


Write a letter 
to the editor 
today! 


TNERTIA 


could you stop wath _[f 
iny that TV. for a Rofl i Oh body at rest hes the 


sive meahand ' Lendency t6 stay at rest 
Cheniny the heuss unless acted upon by an 
(OY) Ui outside Force... 
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1M) SUPPOSED | FILLMORE, YOU UBT WAIT HERE AUIKILE AND THEN I THINK 1 WAS 
4D PAK MYDTE | SHOULD NEVER LOOK AT YOUR WAT AND CASIALY BIPOOED 
UPATEIGHE. L_ | BEONTIME FOR SAY ‘Z ALMOST FORGOT... HAVE HAVE DINNER 
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CREATORS SYNDICATE © 1993 J.P. Toomey 


’ WHAT A CONCEPT, HUH? 
TATE RIGHT. eco cur QW A DATE, 
THEN 60 ON NATIONAL 
TELBUIGION AND TELL 


REATORS SYNDICATE © 1993 J.P. Toomey 


IT BEEN A LONG TIME SINCE I GUESS I SHOULD JUST ACT 

I'VE BEEN OUT ON A DATE... IT NATURAL ... SAY WHATEVER 

TAKES A WHILE FOR ME TO GET COMES TO MIND... YOU KNOW, 
WARMED UP. JUST BE MYSELF. 


MAYBE WE'LL 

RUN INTO GACH 

OTHER AGAIN 

ENGLISH,NO 1655...VERY SEHON aN 
NO 1656. 

IMPRESSIVE... 1 GOTTA GO NOW. 


CREATORS SYNDICATE © 1993 J.P, Toomey 


1 HAD A OREA SHE'S THOUGHTFUL, SINCERE, WELL, DEDIKEE, 
aacstove | \ Minturn “ta? 
WAY OF SAYING THINGS. — 


WELCOME 10 ‘LOVE CONNECTION! 60, HOW 
THe TU BHO WHERE CONTESINIS — WAS IT 

Pe Ae ya Pd pi hoeee WAS AVERY 
LOVE CONNECTION’ DATE WENT. pp “NICE WOMAN. 
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1 


11'S HUMILIATING, SHERMAN. WHADDAYA] | ASK HER 
I'VE BEEN SQUASHED LIKEA MEAN? OUT AGAIN. 
JUNE ae ee WINDSHEW J 
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Freaky family again 
deliciously deviant 


By ANDY DEBENEDICTIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Gomez, I’m going to have a baby.” 

“When?” Gomez asks his wife, Morticia Addams. 

“Now.” 

The whole family rushes to the hospital and they sit in the 
waiting room, eagerly awaiting the news. Children Pugsley 
and Wednesday sit over in the corner arguing back and forth 
whether the baby will be a boy or a girl. 

Before the waiting and curiosity becomes too much to 
bear, Gomez appears from the delivery room. 

“What is it?” they all ask. 

“Is it a boy?” questions Pugsley. 

“Ts it a girl?” asks Wednesday. 

Gomez stands proudly with a smile on his face, takes a deep 
breath and says, 

“It’s an Addams.” 

The Addams family is back on the big screen in the sequel 
Addams Family Values. 

All in the family: Cast members include Gomez, played by 
Raul Julia ( Kiss of the Spider Woman, Tequila Sunrise, Moon 
over Parador); lovely wife Morticia, played by Anjelica Huston 
(The Addams Family, Prizzi’s Honor, The Grifters); Pugsley, 
Wednesday, Thing, Lurch, and, of course Fester, played by 
Christopher Lloyd (Back to the Future trilogy, One Flew over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest and the hit comedy TV series Taxt). 

Gomez and Morticia are blessed with their new arrival, 
Baby Pubert, who shows a great resemblance to his father with 
the same hairstyle, the same warm smile and the same adorable 
mustache. 

Julia does a remarkable job once again in playing the 
romantic, suave, love god, Gomez. 

“He’svery much in love with Morticia,” Julia said in a press 
release. “And he’s like a swashbuckling, romantic, crazy man. 
When Gomez gets upset, it’s like a volcano. He also has the 
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Movie Review 


spirit of a child, which he has never lost. He can be very naive, 
but things always work out for him, somehow.” 

Family love: Having a new baby in the house causes quite 
a sibling rivalry, as Pugsley and Wednesday are overcome with 
jealousy of their younger brother and take desperate measures 
to get rid of him. 

Although they try to drop him from great heights, such as 
the top of the house and the staircase, or attempt to drop a cast 
iron block on him, Baby Pubert is ultimately saved at the last 
minute. 

This may seem out-of-the-ordinary and sick compared to 
your typical sibling rivalry schemes, but then again, this is far 
from your typical family. This is the Addams family, not the 
Brady Bunch. 

“I think the appeal of the Addams family is that they are 
very eccentric and naughty,” Julia said. “And we all have in 
ourselves the desire to be naughty once in a while.” 

Sidekick: Huston does a wonderful job co-starring in the 
film. She received a Golden Globe nomination as best actress 
in a comedy for The Addams Family. She describes the 
relationship between Morticia and Gomez as “extremely 
loving and very passionate. If anything, I think their passion 
deepens with the years.” 

Seeing there is too much work keeping after the children 
and the new baby, Morticia decides to get a nanny. 

Joan Cusak (Working Girl and Sixteen Candles) adds 
much to the film playing the role of Debbie, the nanny. Little 
do the Addams’ know that this beautiful, caring and sensitive 
blond is an infamous serial killer. She marries, then kills her 
husband and inherits his money, and then, when it’s spent, she 
performs the ritual again. 

Debbie discovers that Uncle Fester has quite a bit of 
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FESTER FINDS shampooing easier with Thing’s help. 


money, making him an easy target. She proceeds to tease and 
flatter poor Fester, making him fall deeply in love. 

Meatballs: When little Wednesday becomes curious about 
her plan, Debbie suggests to Morticia and Gomez that the 
children go away to summer camp, insisting this is what the 
children really want to do. 

Naturally, if you mix the demented values of the Addams 
children with a summer camp filled with singing, fun, and 
“group hugs,” you get a complete disaster. 

Addams Family Values lives up to its well-known sinister 
image, bringing out the original qualities of the Charles 
Adams cartoon of the Addams Family back in the ’30s. The 
film features the same dark, gloomy house, a backyard cem- 
etery, a nursery filled with paintings of grotesque animals and 
a teddy-bear with claws and fangs. 

The movie, produced by Scott Rudin, is rated PG-13. If 
you are a fan of the Addams family or of demented comedy, 
you'll find Addams Family Values a delightfully malicious 
treat. 
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Negative creeps dive in Fitchburg 


Hordes of New England fans congregate for Seattle’s original grunge gods 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ITCHBURG-Clouds of cigarette 
Ff smoke filtered upward from the dense 

cluster of teen spirit. So much, in fact, 
it was difficult to read the bright, “no-smok- 
ing” signs placed throughout the building. 
As time trickled upon an empty stage, thou- 
sands of anxious eyes and ears awaited the 
explosion of their potential energy. 

The trigger ... Nirvana. 

Suddenly, the lights dimmed. The crowd 
went ballistic. Nirvana. 

Singer Curt Cobain sliced through the 
crowd’s uproar with one twitch of his wrist 
and dove into the opening act, Drain Me. It 
was magical. Nirvana. 

Location: The scene took place on Friday, 
Nov. 12, before a sold-out crowd of 4,000 at 
the Wallace Civic Center in Fitchburg. It was 
the second of two shows, the first was Wednes- 
day, Nov. 10 at the Springfield Civic Center, 
where the mega-Seattle band played before a 
near-sold out crowd of 6,011. 

Amazingly, Nirvana sounded clean-cutand 
well rounded. Even though their music is not 
all that intricate, the band’s live performance 
sounded as if it was coming out of a CD 
player. Bassist Chris Novoselic chomped at 
his bass right in tune with Cobain’s ever-so 
distorted riffs. 

Drummer David Grohl’s rhythm sounded 
almost too talented for him to even be a 
member of the band. Intruding on the three- 
man pack, ex-Germ’s guitarist Pat Smear 
played backup and at times cellist Lori 
Goldston smoothed the rough, distorted 
Nirvana edge. 

The stage setup was a take off from their 
Heart Shaped Box video. On each end of the 
stage, thick, twisted trees stood behind two 
models of the angels that appear on the cover 
of In Utero. The usual dry ice came pouring 
out, creating a perfect setting for the band’s 
morbid persona. 

When it comes to endurance, there is none 
other than Nirvana. For two-and-a halfhours, 
amplifiers roared, bodies thrashed and hands 
rose all to the power and unity of the young, 
the confused and the hard of hearing. The 
show was a Nirvana buffs wet dream. 

Lounge act: As Nirvana raged on, the 
hordes of sweaty moshers oscillated in perfect 
harmony with the deafening, yet pleasing 
release of music. It wasn’t the harshest of 


Diamonds 


Concert Review 


mosh pits, but then again, it wasn’t a Def 
Leppard concert either. Opposed toa reckless 
amoeba of all out body trashing that one 
could enjoy themselves in at a Pantera or 
Ministry concert, Nirvana’s moshers took to 
the grind of a vertical hop, one that limited 
the amount of broken femurs and craniums 
one would sustain. 

The band’s reaction to the crowd was 
somewhat different. At the end of one num- 
ber, Novoselic had a little message for one of 
their more promiscuous fans, saying guys 
should keep their hands off the girls in the 
mosh pit. 

What followed was a supportive roar from 
the crowd, as if they all agreed, and things 
returned to the usual, destructive tone. 

Scoff: After a quick intermission, Nirvana 
returned. Before they started their second 
onslaught, Cobain made a brief statement to 
the overall character of Nirvana’s fans. 

“Ninety-eight percent of our fans are pretty 
cool. They’re honest and respectable people. 
But then you get that two percent of morons 
who beat people, throw things and grope 
girls. I don’t want those kind of fans man. All 
we’re trying to do is protect people. No one 
should be a victim, especially here,” Cobain 
said. 

Nirvana played just about everything they 
ever wrote with nine songs from Nevermind, 
eight songs from In Utero, a couple from 
Incesticide and two from Bleach, everyone got 
what they paid for, and more. 

The pinnacle of this somewhat theatrical 
performance came with the song Smells Like 
Teen Spirit, during which the audience went 
absolutely wild. Cobain didn’t even have to 
sing the song, the audience practically sang it 
for him. 

Unit shifter: For their encore, Nirvana 
played what seemed like a 20-minute instru- 
mental. The volume during this piece was ear 
shattering. Novoselic relentlessly shattered 
diaphragms with his thunderous, palpitating 
bass riffs. Cobain performed the lying down 
version of an epileptic clenching a guitar 
while Dave Grohl unleashed what could of 
been ten years of aggression on his drums. 

Despite the increased decibel level, the 
instrumental was a nice finishing touch to a 
strong performance. 

As the overhead lights split the darkness of 
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Mutant 
mutt 


mayhem 


Hollywood releases 
box office bow wow 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


NA engineering might work for dinosaurs at the box 
LD office, but for canines things get a little stale. In the 

New Line Cinema release Man’s Best Friend, direc- 
tor John Lafia (Child’s Play) jumps on the DNA, Sci-fi train 
with his story of dog turns on man. 

Ally Sheedy ( War Games, Breakfast Club) plays the part of 
Lori Tanner, a chain smoking TV journalist who gets her big 
break when she hears word of EMAX, a bioengineering 
company performing cruel experiments on animals. Excited, 
she goes for the story of a lifetime. 

After sneaking into EMAX, Tanner, accompanied by her 
co-worker Annie (Trula Marcus), discovers a laboratory filled 
with a variety of animals, most of which show signs of brutal 
experimentation. Venturing further, she discovers Max, a 
giant Tibetan Mastiff that appears unharmed 

Busted: As Annie begins to roll the tape on Tanner and 
Max, EMAX founder Dr. Jarret, played by Lance Henriksen 
(Alien 3, Jennifer 8) anda security guard enter the laboratory. 
As the guard approaches, Max goes on a rampage and charges 
the guard allowing Tanner and Annie to escape. 

Jarret corners Max, urging him to return to his cage. Here 
the viewers can sce that Max is not your average pooch. Ina 
defiant outburst, Max escapes from EMAX. With perfect 
timing and agility, he hops into Tanner’s car and they flee 
from the spot. 

Tanner decides to keep Max after he saves her life by 
chasing off a mugger in a later scene in which it becomes clear 
that Max is a super canine. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Jarret informs the police about Max and 
warns that he is much more than a lost dog. Instead, Max is 
a genetic hybrid, mixed with the DNA of some of the world’s 
most destructive predators. Max has the strength ofa grizzly 
bear, the sleckness of a tiger, the eyesight of an owl and the 
intelligence similar to that of man’s. 

Super dog: Max was created to eliminate urban crime, a 


state-of-the-art guard dog that can scare off the toughest of 


criminals with one command. His most unique trait is his 
ability to hide himself from predators. Like a chameleon, Max 
can alter his appearance to match that of his immediate 
surroundings. 

Ignorant to Max’s superpowers, Tanner decides to bring 
Max home. At first he is the perfect dog, playful, protecting, 
humorous and jealous of fanner’s boyfriend. So jealous in fact 
that he attempts to eliminate the boyfriend by chewing off the 
brake line to his jeep. 

As the movie goes on, Max becomes increasingly violent. 
A paperboy who mistakenly hits him in the head with a paper 
gets the scare of his life. The mailman’s mace was enough to 


Good doggy 
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NOT THE CUTEST pet in the world, this super canine can climb trees and kill mailmen in a single bound. 
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anger Max, but wasn’t enough to save his neck from being 
gnawed on. And Tanner’s boyfriend never seems to bond with 
good old Max. 

The ultimate quest in the movie is for Jarret to recapture 
Max or destroy him before he kills the entire community. For 
the most part, the rest is predictable. 

Back to school: If anyone is to get an Oscar out of this 
movie it should be Max. Sheedy’s portrayal of the stressed-out 
TV journalist and oversensitive animal lover is the corniest 
thing since her pitiful role in Short Circuit, when she housed 
arobot. Throughout most of the movie she is either crying or 
smoking, and putting too much effort into that. Her character 
lacks conviction and honesty adding to the downfall of this 
film. 

As for Lance Henriksen, playing Dr. Frankenstein as the 
mad scientist who can’t find what he created, astale antagonist 
seen too often throughout the history of films, buries Man’s 
Best Friend deeper into a box office crash. 

And if director Lafia was going for the special effects aspect 


he failed there, too. During one scene Max evades the police 
by jumping over two cars. The scene looks artificial and 
humorous. 

The problem with Man’s Best Friend is its lack of original- 
ity. Stephen King’s Cujo had promise 10 years ago. Old Yeller 
did quite well 20 plus years ago. Bingo, Beethoven, Lassie and 
Hooch (from Turner and Hooch) have all added to the wash 
up of canines on the big screen. For Max, the timing just 
wasn’t right. 

Lousy: And as for the rest of the cast, they should all take 
acting lessons from the four Tibetan Mastiffs that played Max. 

In a time where movies like Jurassic Park and Terminator 
2reveal to the public the true meaning of special effects, there 
is little hope for a super dog like Max. Nice try Lafia, but next 
time, if there is one, try a different animal. Or something. 


Like a chameleon, Max can alter his 
appearance to match that of his 


immediate surroundings. 
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